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TO THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Hoe 


Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 


My Lo Rp, 


HE following Diſcourſes are 

addreſſed to your Lordſhip 
as to a Perſon who delights in 
the Exerciſe of thoſe Virtues of 
Benevolence which I have endea- 
voured to recommend as the 
Foundation of true Religion and 
the Fountain of Happyneſs. Your 
great, your illuſtrious, Father left 
you the rich, but periſhable, Goads 
of Fortune, the * but frail, Ti- 
tles with which you are cloathed; 

* he likewiſe left you the Poſleſ- 
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ſion of a more valuable, and more 
glorious, Inheritance, the Fruits of 
Wiſdom and unfading Virtue; and 
well have you approved yourſelf the 
Heir of both: you have convinced 
the Public -of your Attachment to 
them: the Smiles of Princes, the 
Pomp of Courts, and other Lures of 

* beckon you in vain, while 
thoſe unerring Guides are always 
near you. 

Your Father, my Lord, while liv- 
ing, was a Luſtre to our Nobility; 
he was highly reſpected by all Men 
for his Virtues; and is now admired, 
beloved, and revered, by all who are 
born to taſte, for the ineſtimable 
Legacy which he has bequeathed to 
Mankind: he has done more for the 
Advancement of Truth, and polite 
Literature, than any of the Moderns; 
and, as great a Veneration as I have 
for the Antients, I know none pre- 
ferable to the Earl of Shaftesbury as 
a fine and uſeful Writer: he pleaſes 
and — like the Sun, and __ 

tne 
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the Sun is too dazling for the Ap- 
proach of weakly Eyes. Such a Li- 


neage 1s greater than the proud un- 


profitable Deſcent of Kings. Kings 
may be ſo by Birth, and be no more 
than Kings; but 


Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 


To this Felicity of Parentage your 
Lordſhip has another Happy neſs, 
which is the Lot of few, a Wife no- 
bly born and as nobly minded; 
whoſe Taſte and Underſtanding ren- 
der her as much the Obje& of our 
Admiration as her Virtues do of our 
Reſpect; and, if we were to judge 
from the Counteſs of Shaftesbury, we 
ſhould conclude that the Beauty 
of the Casket is an Indication -of 
the Treaſure within. Give me Leave, 
my Lord, on this Occaſion, to uſe 
the Words, with a ſmall Alteration, 
of one of her Ladyſhip's moſt fa- 
vourite Authors : 


So father d, and /0 wit d, 


a your 
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your Lordſhip has in them the Boaſts 
of their Age and Country; and one 
you may juſtly number among the 
Rewards of your Virtue : to her and 
to your own great Worth I dedicate 
the following Pages; and, as they 
are intended to promote Truth and 
Fair Enquiry, I doubt not but they 


will be the more grateful to your 


= 3h 
My LORD, 
With an earneſt Reſpect, 
Dur OI 


| much obliged, 
November, {77 
1741. 7. 

and moſt obedient, Servant. 
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LETTER 


Archbiſhop of CanTEerBuRY 


Concerning Perſecution for Religiot), 
and. Freedom of Debate. * 


My Lox, 


HE Subject of this Diſcourſe is of 
as great Importance as any in The- 
ology; and I could not poſſibly think 

| of any Perſon to whom I can ad- 
dreſs it with ſo much Propriety as to your 

Grace. Your great Abilitys and Erudition, 
as a Divine, and your exemplary good Life, 
give you a juſt Title to the faireſt Commen- 
dations which we can beſtow; but I apply 
more particularly to you than to another, be- 
cauſe your high Station, to which your Merits 
have raiſed you, makes you the immediate Ob- 

ject to which we ſhould appeal in Subjects of 
this Nature. "JA | 

_- 7 
This Letter was writ to the late Dr. Wale. 
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I have converſed, my Lord, with almoſt all 
Degrees of People, from ſome of the firſt of 
our Nobility, among the Laity, to the Pea- 
fant, and from the moſt eminent of our Prelates, 
among the Clergy, to 2 of the loweſt Teachers 
in the ſeveral Churches of Chriſt; and T have 
obſerved that thoſe among them who are diſtin- 

guiſbed for their ſuperior Underſtanding, and 
the Virtues of Humanity, or for the latter 
only, -agree in the Neceſſity of Freedom of 
Debate in Matters of Religion; and what 
your Grace's Sentiments are on the ſame Sub- 
ject abundantly appear in your Writings, 10 
your own Honour, and to the Honour of Re- 
ligion, eſpecially in the honeſt Means which 
you have propoſed for the Converſion of He- 
reticks. * 

J have the Happyneſs, my Lord, to read 
the Goſpels in their original Purity, I mean 
that original Purity in which they are deli- 
vered down to us, and, thro an early and 
conſtant Application, to be more converſant, 
tho a Layman, with the Writings of Di- 
vines than I concerve moſt of our Clergy 10 
be. If I ſet out on theſe Foundations with an 
honeſt Heart, I hope I ſhall not incur the Im- 
putation of Vanity, by ſuppoſing J can render 
myſelf profitable in my Generation. I have 

| but 4 ſmall Share of Fame, if any; and in 
| this I feek none; for I call the great Searcher 


of 


* Dr. J/ake publiſhed a Tract entitled Honeſt Means 
fer the Converſum of Hereticks, 
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F all Hearts to witneſs that the Love of 
Truth . moved me to this Undertaking. 

I ſhall 

three Heads. 


I. Firft 1 will prove that Perſecution, in 
any Degree, is repugnant to the Doctrines 
of the Goſpel, even to the expreſs Commands 
of Chriſt, and that Freedom of Debate 
about Religion is not only conſiſtent with 
Chriſtianity, but recommended in the New 
Teſtament, as previouſly neceſſary before 
we can arrive at a Certainty of Truth. 


II. I will next produce the concuring Opi- 
nions of ſeveral of the antient Fathers of 
the Church, and eminent modern Di vines, 
with what I advance. 


III. Laſtly, I will demonſtrate from Rea- 
ſon, . the Nature of Things, the 
Wickedneſs of perſecuting for Religion, 
and the Folly and Baſeneſs of attempting 
to lay any Reſtraint on the Minds of 
Men. 


I. Without any farther Preparation, I will 
proceed to my firſt Head; which is to prove 
that Perſecution, in any Degree, 1s repugnant 
to the Doctrines of the Goſpel, even to the ex- 
preſs Commands of Chriſt, and that Freedom 
of Debate about Religion is not only conſiſtent 
with Chriftianity, but recommended in the 

2 New 
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4 A LETTER to the 
New Teſtament, as previouſly neceſſary before 


we can arrive at a Certainty of Truth. 

The Duty 'of Forbearance is carryed to a 
great Height by the immediate Commands 0 
Chriſt, who in his Sermon on the Mount, in 
the 5th Chapter of Matthew, charges his Fol. 
lowers not to refiſt the Evuils which ſhall be 
offered to them. Ye have heared, ſays he, in 
the 43d, and 44th Verſes, that it hath been 
ſayed, thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour, and 
hate thine Enemy; but I fay to you, Love 
your Enemys, bleſs them who curſe you, 
do good to them which hate you, and pray 
for them who deſpitefully uſe you, and perſe- 
cute you: for, continues he, Verfe the 46th, 
if ye love them which love you, what Re- 
ward, that is, what Merit, have ye? Do not 
even the Publicans (or Sinners, as Luke ſays,) 
the ſame? The Buſyneſs of Chriſtians, the Bu- 
ine J jay, the Work at which they ought 10 
labour, is to convince Men, by their Practice, 
of the Preference of their Doctrines to thoſe of 
other Denominations. Gratitude far Benefits 
received, and Benevolence to all Men, are the 
eonftant Subjects of the Pens of heathen Sages ; 
but who, beſides the meek forgiving Jeſus, has 
layed down the Duty of bearing contumelious 
Language, the Blows of the inſulting Hand, 
and the Scourges of the perſecuting Rod, with- 
out Reſiſtance? In the 5th Chapter of Mat- 
thew, and the 39th Verſe, whoſoever, ſays 
he, ſhall ſmite thee on thy right Cheek, 
turn to him the left. This, indeed, is a ſe- 

| vere 
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were Injunftion, and hard to be complyed with ; 
burt Scandal, 5 is the Portion 
thoſe Preachers, w ofe Duty is to propagate 
4 pacific Laws of Chriſt, 5 wh OS. 
ref? Oppoſition to them, life up the Rod of 
Perſecution againſt ſuch as differ from them in 
therr Sentiments of Religion; indelible Scandal, 
T ſay, 1s their Portion in this World, and a 
hong, long, Age of Sorrow in the next, if 
Chriſt, whom they preach, was of God, unle eſs 
they, in ſome Meaſure, atone for their Sins, 
by a timely and unfeigned Repentance ; but we 
are to obſerve that no Repentance of our own 
can eaſe the Perſon who owes his Aftiftions to 
our Crimes; for which Reafon I entertain but 


flender Hope from the Doctrine of Repentance, 


eſpecially ſuch Repentance as comes when the 
Power of offending ts over. 

Chriſt, and his Servants Paul, Peter, James, 
and they whoſe Writings are deli vered donon to us, 
comfort their Brethren with the Expectation of 
therr being ſeornfully treated eee e, and kill- 
ed, for the Sake of Jeſus ; in which alſo they are 
taught to glory: wonderful, and abominable, 
therefore, that they, who ſhould pride themſelves 
in being thought worthy the Flames, ſhould be 
outrageous in tormenting other Men / 

The Prieſts who perſecute, in any Degree, 
whether · to Death, to Impriſonment, or to a leſs 


Affliction, muſt tnre, if they believe thoſe 


Scriptures which they teach, that they act as if 
they thought God mſufficient to puniſh, or to 
judge: hear Paul, in the 12th Chapter of his 


B 3 Epiſtle 


6 A LETTER: to the 
Epiſtle to the Romans and the 39th Verſe, be- 
loved, avenge not yourſelves, but give Place 
to Wrath, meaning the Wrath of other Men, 

fror it is written, Vengeance is mine; I will 
repay, ſayeth the Lord. 

An univerſal Love has Paul made the Sub- 
Jeet of the whole thirteenth Chapter of his firſt 
Epiſile to the Corinthians, prefering it to 

Faitb and Hope: if I ſpeak, ſays he, in Verſe 
the 1/t, with the Tongues of Men and Angels, 
and have not Charity, I am but ſounding Braſs, 
and a tinkling Cymbal : and this is the ſame 
Love, AJzTy, which his Lord, Chriſt Jeſus, 
commands to be exerted towards one another : 
mor is it a ſtinted Charity which the | Apoſtle 
here dwells ſo much on the Praiſe of, not a Cha- 
rity confined to the pityful Doles which are be- 
owed on the Poor, nor a Charity limited to 
one peculiar People, but an univerſal Love. to 
all Mankind. 

 __ Perſecution is not only contrary to the expreſs 
Commands of Chriſt, but may rob God of a 
Pleaſure, which Peter, in the third Chapter and 
ninth Verſe of his ſecond Epiſtle, tells us he 
takes in the Penitence of a Sinner. The Lord 
is long-ſuftering, or has a very patient Mind, 
towards us, not willing that any ſhould pe- 
riſh, but that all ſhould come to Repentance: 
and Paul, in the 2d Chapter and 4th Verſe 
of bis . Epiſtle to Timothy, leaves no Room 
for the Weak or wicked to ſet Bounds to the Love 
of God, who will have all Men, ſays he, to 
be ſaved, and to come to the Knowledge of 

| Truth: 
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Truth: and in this Verſe is the Word A- 
Ypwrovs, Men, which removes all Manner of 
Doubt concerning the Extent of the Mercy of 
God. Is perſecuting, is killing Men, the Way 
to lead them to the. Knowledge of Truth, and 
to Salvation? Hear ye, who preach the Goſpel, 
and underſtand it not; never let Cruelty dif- 
cover your Ignorance: attend ye who preach 
' the Goſpel and believe it not; never let Cru- 
elty betray your Infidelity. 

I hope ſuch of my Chriſtian Readers, as were 
of a different Opinion before, are now convin- 
ced, by what I have obſerved from the New 
Teſtament, of the Horrigneſs of the Crime of 
perſecuting, in any Degree, for Religion, 

Paul was ſo confident of the Truth of the 
Dactrines of Chriſt, that he exhorts us to 
ſearch into all Religions, that we may be ſatiſ- 
Hed of the Preference of one to the other. In 
the 21/t Verſe of the 5th Chapter of his Epiſtle 
to the Theſſalonians, prove all Things, ſays he, 
adhere to that which is good. What could be 
bis Intent in adviſing us to prove all Things, 
but that, by a Compariſon of the Evidences of 
the Truth or Falſehood of each Religion, we 
may be able to diſtinguiſh the Validity of one 
from the Inſufficiency of the other? And how 
can ſuch a Diſtinction be made without Free- 
aum , Debate? If an Enquiry into all Reli- 
gions is previouſly neceſſary before wwe can ar- 
rive at Truth, we muſt «weigh the divers Tefti- 
monys for each in our own Minds, ' before wve 
can determine Thich to chuſe ; and, if a Debate 
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in our own Breaſis is neceſſary, Freedom of 
Debate betwixt two or more Perſons is equally, 
or rather more, neceſſary ; becauſe ſome Reaſons 
may be advanced, by a ſecond or third Perſon, 
for or againſt this or that Religion; which may 
carry Conviction with them, and which ma 
not occur to ourſelves without conſulting the 
Opinions of other Perſons: and every Man 
doubtleſs is eager to embrace that Religion 
which in his Fudgement carrys the divine 
Marks of Truth with it; and no Man will 
reject that on which he thinks his Salvation, bis 
eternal Happyneſs, depending, but adhere to 
that which is good in bis Eyes. 

T could have collected many more Paſſages 
from the New Teſtament in Favour: of what 
I propoſed in this firſt Part of my Diſcourſe ; 
but theſe are ſufficient ; 8 wy — 
Reaſoning on them I will venture to pronounce, 
as I am ſure without any Arrogance I may, as 
fair as any mathematical Demonſtration. 
© Nour Grace will perceive that, in the Quo- 
tations which I have here uſed from the New 
Teſtament, I have payed a ftrift Regard to the 
Greek Text. | 3 


II. I will next produce the. concuring Opi- 
nions 4 ſeveral of the antient Fathers of the 
Church, and eminent modern Divines, with 
hat I advance. | 

As many of my Readers may not be able to 
underſtand the Fathers in their original Lan- 


8 uages, I ſhall. give as literal Tranſlations as 
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Ian of ſuch Paſſages as I make uſe of from 
them; and, for the Satisfaction of thoſe wha 
may be inclined to compare my Tranſlations 
with the Original, I ſhall inſert proper Refe- 
rences t6 the particular Parts of the Works 
from which I quote: and I doubt not but the 


Majority of my Readers will be delighted with © 


the Sentiments of ſo many learned Men, amon 
the Antients and Moderns, as TI ſhall here exhi- 
bit on this Subject. I have already ſbewed the 


Opinions of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, as they are 
delivered down to us in the New Teſtament ; 


and I ſhall now proceed to the Apoſtolic Fa- 
thers, whoſe Writings, tho they are not vul- 
garly received as canonical, have the Authori- 
tys of ſome of the moſt learned Fathers of the 
Church in the next Century to them, and of 
many in after Ages, on their Side, and like- 
quiſe of ſeveral conſiderable Divines among the 
Moderns; and even moſt of thoſe who will not 
recerve them as canonical hold them ſacred in 
their Efteem, and regard them as the Works 
of the firſt, the Apoſtolic, Century. 


J ſhall begin with a faithful Extract of 


that excellent Chapter, the ſecond of the ſixth 
Command, of the Shepherd of Hermas: it 7s 
a Dialogue betwixt the Shepherd and Hermas. 
Shepherd. Man has two Genius's attending 
him, one of Equity, and the other of Iniquity, 
Hermas. How, Lord, ſhall I be able to 

know them ? 
Shepherd. Hear and underſtand. The 
Genius of Equity is tender, mild, and baſh- 
| ful, 
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ful, courteous, and ſedate; when therefore 
he enters into your Heart, he continuall 
ſpeaks within you concerning Juſtice, Mode- 
ſty, Chaſtity, Mildneſs, Forgiveneſs, Chari- 
ty, and Piety: when ſuch Thoughts as theſe 
come into your Mind, you may be ſure that 
the Genius of Equity is with you: confide 
in him, and in his Works. Now learn how 
the Genius of Iniquity operates: he is bitter, 
wrathful, and fooliſh; and his Works are 
hurtful, When Anger, the Luſt of many 
* Riches, Luxury, Drunkenneſs, Defire of 
another's Right, Pride, Ambition, and other 
ſimilar Vices, prevail in your Breaſt, know 
that the Genius of Iniquity is with you, 
When thoſe Virtues, pointed out by the Shep- 
herd as the Credentials of the good Genius, 


prevail, they may properly be ſayed to be of 


God, becauſe they tend to the Benefit of Man- 


| kind; by promoting which we render ourſelves 


acceptable to our Maker : and the Vices, which 
are pointed out as Indications of the evil Ge- 
nius, may juſtly be ſayed to be of the Devil, or 
of that wicked Diſpoſition which is always at 
War with Virtue, with the Will of God. 
Barnabas, in the nineteenth Chapter of his 
Catholic Epiſtle, exalts the Charity due to our 
Neighbour to a higher Degree of Love than 
even his Maſter did before him, if we conſtrue 
1s Words literally. You ſhall love your 
a Neigh- 
+ The vulgar Reading is Cuprditas multorum Operum; but 


as Cupiditas multarum Opum is among the various Readings, 
[ prefer it, becauſe it ſeems to me the better-of the two. 
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Neighbour, ſays be, better than your own 
Soul. The moſt narrow Senſe to which this 
Precept can be contracted is this, that we muſt 
prefer the Welfare of our Neighbour to the In- 
dulgence of the Defires of our own Souls; and 
it will bear but one more Conſtruction; which 
is, that ue ſhould love our Neighbour better 
than our Lives; and I ſhould not offer this laſt 
Explanation, could J not bring many Inſtances 
of the Word un being uſed in the ſame Senſe 
with Con: and in this Sgnſe Barnabas may al- 
lade to the Example of Fhriſt, who is ſayed to 
have layed down his Life for us. As Menar- 
dus, . the Monk, obſerves, * Barnabas here 
ſpeaks of that more ſublime Affection than 
ordinary, which becomes the upright. This 
Remark, by one of the Roman Church, reflects 
no ſmall Shame on the Practices of ſome of the 
reformed Churches, who do not conſider, I fear, 
how much they are indebted, for a Reformation, 
7 that Liberty which they endeavour to re- 
rain. 

T could bring many more Paſſages from the 
Fathers of the firſt —_— in Favour of uni- 
ver/al Charity; but I ſhall content myſelf with 
one more, from the forty-ſixth Chapter of the 
ſecond Book of the Apoſtolic Conſtitutions, 
Thus ſpeak the Apoſtolic Laws, as by ſome Per- 
ſons they are eſteemed to be, chuſe to ſubmit to 
Injurys ; and purſue thoſe Things which are 


pro- 


* Ttaque hoc Loco loquitur Sanctus Barnabas de ſubli-. 
miori illa Dilectione, quæ perſectos decet. 
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productive of Peace, not only with your Bre- 
thren, but even with Infidels. | 

The Paſſages which I have quoted from the 
New Teſtament, and the Apoſtolic Fathers, 
will admit of no other Conſtruction than what 
I give them; and if any other Paſſages are in 
the ſame Books, which may be produced in Fa- 
vour of Compulfion in Religion, and of God's 
Regard to one Set of Men, without any ws; 2 
rence in their Virtue, more than to another, 
they only prove that the ſame Books contain 
Doctrines repugnant to one another, and conſe- 
quently that they are not of God. 

In the next Century a Set of learned Men 
offer their Teſtimonys to us, Men whom your 
Grace knows to have been as converſant, as we 
fee by ſome of their Writings they were, with 
; the polite Authors of Antiquity, as with thoſe 
Books on which their Religion is founded; ſome 
of which had Talents above the Rank of com- 
mon Men; whoſe extenſive Learning joined 
with thoſe Talents rendered them better Fudges 
of the Subjetis on which they treated, and of 
the Languages in which thoſe Subjects were 
written, than many who came after them ; and 
whoſe Proximity of Succeſſion to Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles gave them an Advantage over la- 
ter Chriſtian Writers; and whoſe Manner of 
writing, and Patience under Aſflictions, free 
them from the Imputation of Infincerity ; and 
any Fatts are related by them which have 
the Appearance of Falſehood in them, and which 
perhaps are really falſe, I am inclined oy: 

| 1 e 
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Jieve them not the Authors of the Impoſitions, 
but that their Zeal for Chriſtianity ſuffered 
them to embrace as Truths what, in other Ca- 
ſes, they would have rejected with Diſdain and 
honeſt Indignation. Your Grace, I dare ſay, 
will i ee r, recollect ſome Paſſages in their 
Writings, which will 70 the laſt Part of 
my Judgement of them, Theſe, my Lord, are 
th juſt Cbaracteriſtics of many of the Fathers 
of the ſecond Century, notwithſtanding the par- 
ticular Errors, Differences, and Odditys, which 
they had, among them. Let us ſee what their 
Sentiments were concerning Charity and Li- 
berty. 

Says Juſtin Martyr, in his ſecond Apology, 
our heavenly Father delights in Penitence 
more than in Puniſhment: and in the follow- 
ing Words he has taught us to love all Men: 
te if ye love thoſe who love you, what new 
* Doctrine do ye follow? Sinners do fo: but 
« I fay, pray for your Enemys, and love 
9 tots who hate you.” In the ſame Apolo 
Juſtin wiſely explodes the Folly and Wickeaneſs 
7 one Man perſecuting another for Religion: 

obſerves rightly that all Men are not of 
one Religion, but ſome profeſs one, and ſome 
another; ſo that, the World thro, Men 
may be fayed to be impious to one another, 
becauſe they do not worſhip alike. T his Re- 
mark was ſeaſonably made to the Gentiles, and 
to the Romans particularly, who differed in 
their own Religions; nor is it leſs applicable 
now to Chriſtians, who diſſent as much from 
one 
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one another as poſſibly the Gentiles chuld in the 
Time of Juſtin Martyr, and yet perſecute one 
andi her. 
Athenagoras, in his Apology, gives an in- 
vincible Reaſon why every Man fhould be free 


_ to chuſe his Manner of Worſhip, He lays it 


down. as neceſſary in the Nature of Things 
that every one ſhould have the Liberty of 
chuſing his Manner of worſhiping the Gods, 
that Men may be detered from evil Actions 
by the Fear of divine Juſtice. As Tertullian, in 
the twenty-eighth Chapter of his Apology, judici- 
ouſly ſays, it muſt certainly be thought fooliſh 
in any one to be compelled to worſhip the 
Gods, whom he ought to pleaſe for his own 
Sake. Als the ſame learned Father well ob- 


ferves, in his Epiſtle to Scapula, it is a Part 


of human Right, and Power which we have 
by Nature, to worſhip what we think the 
proper Object of our Adoration: and the 
Religion of one Perſon neither hurts, nor 
profits, another; nor is it the Part of Reli- 
gion to force Religion, which ought to be 
ſpontaneouſly embraced, and not by Com- 
pulſion. Theſe are the wiſe and humane Sen- 
timents of primitive Chriſtians, whoſe Writings 
illuſtrate the Doctrines of their Maſter ; and 
who themſelves ſought neither worldly Riches 
nor Glory, but the immediate Peace and eter- 
nal Happyneſs of Mankind ; who abhored all 
Notions of Cruelty, and prided themſelves in 
being thought worthy to ſuffer for the Name of 
Jelus. How has the Church of Chriſt, at va- 

rious 
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rious Times, differed from itſelf ! In the firſt, 
the earlyeſt, Ages of the Church, Virtue con- 
IAſted in Ferne heir Enemys, in kiſſing the 
| Rod of Perſecurion, and courting the Flames. 
hw” Chriſtians reverſe the Doctrine, and 
as if they believed they rendered Service to 
_ God by tormenting Men, and Men who are not 
their Enemys, but who happen to A an- 
Opinion oppoſite to their own. Freedom of En- 
quiry after Truth was thought neceſſary by the 
early Teachers of the Goſpel ; but now a Perſon 
ef exalted Virtues, and ſuperior Talents and 
arning, can not, in ſome Chriſtian Countrys, 
endeavour to reſtore Truth to her primitive 
Purity without Danger. That Law, ſays 
Tertullian, in the fixth Chapter of bis firſt Book 
to the Nations, is to be ſuſpected, which will 
not ſuffer an Examination. The ſame may be 
ſayed of all Books as well as Laus; for tbe Va- 
lue of none can be diſcovered but by a rational 
. Enquiry into their Merits. 
ome perhaps may aſt, why the antient Fa. 
thers were ſo forward to apologiſe for their 
Religion to the Emperors and Senate of Rome, 
and fo earneſt, as they were, in their Diſſua- 
fions from perſecuting the Chriſtians, if their 
Duty was to triumph in their Tortures, and to 
bleſs the Hand which ſcourged them? Hear 
Tertullian 70 Scapula: tho we contend, 
ſays he, with all your Cruelty, we rejoice 
more if we are condemned than if we are 
acquited ; we do not ſend this Letter to you, 
becauſe we fear for ourſelves and our Friends, 
| but 
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but becauſe we fear for you, and for all our 
Enemys: for we are commanded to love 
our Enemys, and to pray for thoſe who perſe- 
cute us, It is the Part of all Men to love 
their Friends, but of Chriſtians only to love 
their Enemys; we therefore . grieve becauſe 
of your Ignorance, and commiſerate the Ex- 
rors of Humanity. Says the ſame Author, 
in the thirty-ſeventh Chapter of his Apology, 
if we are commanded to love our Enemys, 
whom have we to hate? And, if we are for- 
bad Revenge when offended, whom can we 
hurt? To the Reaſons which I have already 
quoted from Tertullian agginſ# Compulſion in 
Religion I will add this from the twenty- 
fourth Chapter of the ſame Work from which 
I laſ quoted: none but Man would deſire to 
be worſhiped by an unwilling Mind : and 
among Men, he might have ſayed, none but an 
unreaſonable Man. Tf God would not be wor- 
ſhiped by an unwilling Mind, Liberty of Choice 
ts certainly neceſſary for all Men; and, previ- 
ous to Choice, Freedom of Enquiry and Debate. 
Thus, my Lord, I think I baue demonſtra- 
ted, beyond Contradiction, that Chriſt and his 
Apoſiles, and the Fathers of the firſt and ſecond 
Centurys, were againſt Perſecution, and for 
Freedom of Debate, in Matters of Religion : 
and many more are the Authoritys which I 
could bring from the ſame Fathers which I 
have quoted, and from ſeveral which I have noi 
quoted of the ſame and later Ages, in Behalf 
of the Principles which I here advance : but 
theſe, 
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theſe, J hope, are ſufficient ; and as theſe Paſſa- 
ges from the Fathers ſpeak, and illuſtrate, the. 
Dottrines of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, I ſhall 
now call in the Aſſiſtance of- ſome eminent mo- 
dern Divines of our own Nation, whoſe gene- 
rous Sentiments of Liberty are nut inferior to 
thoſe of the Fathers. I ſhall begin with thoſe 
. who are beyond the Reach of Envy and Malice 
by being numbered with the dead. | 

I ſhall not fivell this Letter with all the 
Nuotations which I could produce from deceaſed 
Engliſh Divines in Behalf of Liberty, but 
content myſelf with quoting from two of them 
only, and naming ſome as proper to be conſul- 
ted on this Occafion. The Author of the whole 
Duty of Man and Doctor Samuel Clarke are 
the two which I think worthy of being diſtin- 
guiſhed from the Reſt; abb are both juſtly 
ranked among the moſt celebrated T heologi}ts : 
the firſt of which is one of the earlyeſt, and the 
other one of the lateſt, of our own Country, 
who writ well in Defence of univerſal Charity 
and Liberty, Some perhaps may ſay I wander 
from one Part of my Defign in quoting from 
the whole Duty of Man, the Author of which 
is not known, and who poſſibly might not have 
been a Divine; but, as who the Author was 1s 
not known, he might poſſibly have been a Di- 
vine; and that he was is more likely than that 
be was not, notwithſtanding the different Ru- 
mours about that pious Writer. | 

In the tenth Part of the whole Duty of 
Man, ſays the Author, I come now to the 
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18 A LETTER to the 
third Part of our Dutys, thoſe to our Neigh- 
bour, which is by the Apoſtle ſummed up 
in Groſs in the Word Righteouſneſs ; by which 
is meant not only bare Fuſtice, but all Kind 
of Charity alſo. In the ſame Part, ſpeaking 
of the belliſb Paſſion Malice, he expreſſes his 
Deteſtation of it, not only in a Chriſtian and 
humane, but in a pathetic, Manner. This i 
a moſt ſavage, inhuman, Humour thus to 
take Pleaſure in the Sadneſs and Afflictions 
of others; whoeyer harbours it in his Heart 
may truely be ſayed to be poſſeſſed with a 
Devil, for it is the Nature only of thoſe ac- 
curſed Spirits to delight in the Miſeries of 
other Men; and, till that be caſt out, they 
are fit only to dwell, as the poſſeſſed Perſon 
did, (Mark 5, 2.) among Graves and Tombs, 
where are none capable of receiving Affliction 
by them. is © wing the ſame Part of the 
whole Duty of Man, the Chriſtian Commen- 
tator on the Goſpel, and the Teacher of Huma- 
nity : God alone, ſays he, hath Right to dil- 
poſe of the Life of Man; 'twas he alone 
that gave it, and it is he alone that hath 
Power to take it away; but he that murders 
2 Man does wreſt this Power out of God's 
Hand, which is the higheſt Pitch of rebel- 
lious Preſumption : and, left ſome ſhould limit 
this Mercy, this neceſſary Duty, to a peculiar 
Set of Men, or to particular Circumſtances, 
the ſame devout Author, in the ſame Partition 
of the ſame Work, leaves them without any 
Excuſe for Barbarity, by telling them on 
neither 
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neither Injurys to themſelves, nor what they 
may preſume to call Injurys to God, are juſti- 
Hable Provecations to Acts of Cruelty : neither, 
Jays be, can any Man excuſe himſelf by ſay- 
ing what he has done was only in Return 
of ſome Injury offered him by the other. 
This Injuſtice, continues he, ſoon after in the 
fame Section, aſcends higher, even to God 


| himſelf who hath reſerved Vengeance as his 


own peculiar Right. Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay, ſayeth the Lord. (Rom. 12.) He 
that will act Revenge for himſelf, what does 
he, but incroach upon this ſpecial Right and 
Prerogative of God, ſnatch the Sword out of 
his Hand, as if he knew better how to wield 
it? Which is at once a Robbery; and Con- 


tempt, of the divine Majeſty. The Reaſon of 


my being ſo ſhort on this Text from Paul's 
Epiſtle to the Romans, which I quote in the 
firſt Part of this Letter, was becauſe J reſerved 
what I bad farther to ſay on it till the Intro- 
duttion of this Explanation of it from the 
whole Duty of Man: fo which J will here 
tale the Liberty to add ſome Obſervations of 
my own. Tf Murder is a Tranſgreſſion of the 
Will of God, who takes Vengeance to himPelf, 
every Kind of Perſecution, or Proſecution, for 


Religion, is equally a Tranſgreſjion, even if 


the Perſon perſecuted, or proſecuted, ſuffers but 
1 Moment's Pain, or is at the leaſt Expence; 
becauſe of his Perſecution, or Proſecution ; nay, 
if the Perſon perſecuted, or proſecuted, ſuffers 
no Pain or Expence, the Perſecutor, or Proſe- 
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cutor, is nevertheleſs inexcuſeable for aſſuming 
to himſelf a Power which belongs only to God. 
He that paſſes an Inch over the prohi hed Line 
is as much a Tranſgreſſor as he that goes a Mile 
beyond it. | 
Chriſtianity can net be of any Service to 
Mankind, but muſt be quite contrary, if it di- 
veſts Men of the Principles of Humanity on 
any Account whatever ; they therefore who 
would approve themſelves the beſt Advocates for 
Chriſtianity ſhould in their Actions exalt the 
Virtues of Humanity; otherwiſe they will be 
ſubject to the Reproach of all good Men. What 
an intolerable Shame, ſays the ſame Author, 
in the twelfth Part of that Work, is this, that 
we Chriſtians, who are by the Precepts of 
our Maſter ſet to thoſe higher Duties of Cha- 
rity, ſhould, inſtead of practiſing them, quite 
unlearn thoſe common Rules of Juſtice, which 
mere Nature teaches! Now let us ſee what 
Bounds this truely pious Author ſets to our Cha- 
rity: if this Virtue, ſays he, in the ſixteenth 
Part of the ſame Work, was to be exerciſed 
but towards. ſome Sort of Perſons, it might 
conſiſt with Malice to others, it being poſſi- 
ble for a Man, that bitterly hates one, to 
love another ; but we are to take Notice that 
this Charity muſt not be fo confined, but 
muſt extend itſelf to all Men in the World, 
particularly to Enemys, or elſe it is not that 
divine Charity commended to us by Chrft. 
Here breathes the true Spirit of primitive 


Chriſtianity! and I can not take my Leave +4 
| c 
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the whole Duty of Man without extoling the 
Author of it as a-bright and ſingular Exam- 
ple of Chriſtian Virtues, nor without paying a 
peculiar Tribute of Reſpect to his Memory. 

 Objeftions may be made to ſome particular 
Paſſages, in the whole Duty of Man, con- 


cerning the ceremonial Parts of Religion: how- 


ever, I will venture to affirm that the Book is 
calculated for the Benefit of Society; for, would 
all Perſons be directed by the Precepts of it, not 
one human Creature could be hurtful to another ; 
but, on the contrary, the Contention among 
Mankind would be, who ſhould excel in As 


of Benevolence. Humility is a Virtue recom- 


\ mended by Chriſt ; and our Author has proved 


himſelf poſſeſſed of it in an extraordinary De- 
gree, by defiring to have his Name concealed, 
and by taking ſuch effettual Methods to anſwer 
that End as the „ ee has ſhewed he did 
take. When we read a Book of ſuperior Merit, 


frame to ourſelves an agreeable Idea of the Au- 
thor ; and when we read the whole Duty of 
' Man, we muſt naturally think of a Perſon 
arayed with the Chriſtian Virtues, Charity, 
Temperance, and Meekneſs ; becauſe the Tree is 
known by the Fruit; but, notwithſtanding the 
Humility of the Writer, great is his Honour 


who will always be dignifyed among Men, while. 
a Chriſtian Book remains, by the Title of Au- 


thor of the whole Duty of Man, without 
any other Denomination. What Virtue, or what 


Fame, is contained in the Letters which. compoſe . 
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written by an unknown Hand, we generally 
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the Names of Cicero, Virgil, or of any other 
exalted Character of paſſed Times, wo. 1 Z 
ſay, but that they were the Writers of fuch and 
ſuch uſeful and illuftrious Worts? Let us change 
the Names of Cicero and Virgil, and attribute 
to each the Writings of the other ; neither is a 
Lofer ; for we admire them for their immortal 
Pages, and not for the Names which they had 
before they wrote. The Author of the Georgics 
and Aneis would live in the ſame Degree of 
Reputation without the Name of Virgil as be 
does with it: and the Author of the whole 
Duty of Man wants no other Appellation, be- 
Jen's that is the Title which muſt diſtinguiſh 
him, if be now was known by another Name. 
His Humility confiſts in 2 afory his Name 
while alive, which was the only Time in which 
i he could enjoy the Fame, among Men, of the 
1 Author of the whole Duty 2 for if 
1 be is now conſcious of the Reputation which 
| he acquired, he owes not bis Reward to thoſe 
5 for whoſe Benefit his Book was written. Much 
] | more could I ſay on this Subject; but what I 
i 


| | have already fond if calmly conſidered by fome 
1 Men who are of an ambitious and furious Dif- 
poſition, would abate the Severity of their Tem- 
per, and leſſen the Number of malevolent Atts 

in the World ; for I am perſuaded that many, 

| thro. a miſtaken Notion of Glory, an Over- 

"| fondneſs of a Name while living here, perpe- 
1 trate 2 Crimes as à conſiderate Man would 

| abbor the Thought of I now. addreſs myſelf 
l to the Author of the whole Duty of Man. 
Unger 
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Under whatever Title, or Name, you fojourned 
in this World, may you enjoy the Fruits of 
your Virtue in another, and on Earth may 
Mankind in general, and the Clergy in parti- 
cular, reap the Benefits of your Labour, by 
following your Precepts of Humanity, and not 
adding to the Catalogue of their Sins. 

I hope, my Lord, the Digreſion which I 
have here made will be thought excuſeable, ſince, 
in paying a Tribute of Reſpect to the Author of 
the whole Duty of Man, I am guilty of no 
Adulation to any Perſon or Family. 

Now I have ſhewed the Sentiments of this 
excellent Author concerning univerſal Charity, 
J will uſe the Language of a late very learned 
Divine concerning Perſecution for Religion. 
Doctor Samuel Clarke, in the firſt Diſcourſe 
of the feventh Volume of his Sermons, on the 
twenty-third Verſe of the fourteenth Chapter of 
Luke, has theſe Words: it is originally, in the 
very Nature of Things, inconſiſtent and ab- 
ſurd to think that a right Senſe of Religion 
can be put into Men's Minds by Force of 
Arms: for what is Religion, but ſuch a Per- 
ſuafion of Mind towards God, as produces 
Obedience to his Commands, ariſing from a 
due Senſe of him in the Underſtanding, and 
a juſt Fear and Love of him in the Afﬀec- 
tions, and a Choice or Preference of Virtue 
in the Will? To attempt to influence the 
Will by Force is like applying Sounds to the 
Eyes in order to be ſeen, or Colours to the 
Ears in order to be heared. The Abſurdity, 
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in both Caſes, is exactly the ſame; for as 
Nothing affects the Eyes but Light, nor the 
Ears but Sounds, ſo Nothing affects the Un- 
derſtanding and the Will but Reaſon and 
Perſuaſion, Here Philoſophy and Chriſtianity 
join tbeir Forces to demonſtrate the Wickedneſ 
and Abſurdity of Perſecution, and the Neceſſity 
of Freedom of Enquiry and Debate in religious 
Affairs. They who are inclined to ſee the 
Opinions of more of our late Divines on this 
Subject may find Abundance of generous and 
elevated T houghts in ſome of the Sermons of 
Dr, Barrow, and Archbiſhop Tillotſon, - in 
fome Treatiſes of Chillingworth, and in Dr. 
Scott's Chriſtian Life. More of our deceaſed 
Clergy have adorned their Works with Senti- 

ments of Liberty; but as many Paſſages in the 
Writings of the Authors which ] here name are 
now freſh in my Memory, I chuſe them as the 
Proper immediate Objecis of Recommendation. 

Among the living Advocates for Liberty, 
my Lord, I will begin with the Sentiments of 
one whoſe ſolid Fudgement and "Virtue gained 
bim early the Favour of his Country, and whoſe 
Veracity has never been diſputed. Biſhop 
Hoadley, in the fourth Section of the ſecond 
Chapter of his Book called the common Rights 
of Subjects defended, ſays the Point of Con- 
cern to any Nation is not ſo much whe- 
ther the Government be in the Hands of 


mood Chriſtians, as whether thoſe pro- 
eſſed Chriſtians, who have it in their Hands, 
behave themſelves like Chriſtians, in their 
FIT 2 2 . ab | 4 he. 4 making 
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making and executing only ſuch Laws as are 
conſiſtent with moral Juſtice, and Chriſtian 
Charity. I will take the Freedom to add, to 
what this judicious Prelate has advanced, that 
an heathen Adminiſtration, which pays an exact 
Regard to moral Fuſtice, is much more eligible 
than a Chriſtian, even a proteſtant, Admini- 
tration that attempts the Abridgement of aur 
moral and religious Rights, or that departs, 
in the leaſt Degree, from the Laws of Mora- 
lity. What a Banter, ſays this excellent Di- 
vine in "the fifth Sefion of the ſame Chapter, 
upon all that can be called common Senſe 
muſt Chriſtians and Proteſtants think them- 
ſelves ſtill affronted with, whilſt we tell them 
that we claim the Uſe of the Scriptures for 
all Chriſtians capable of uſing them, but 
that we reſerve to ourſelves the Judgement of 
that Capacity? Will not any Man of com- 
mon Probity and common Underſtanding bid 
us take back our good Words, and our hy- 
pocritical Len of Favour, and act a more 
Net and Fenerous Part, by denying this 

ght to all, (as the. rofſeſt and , moſt con- 
fitent We does,) than we act by mock- 


ing them with the Preſent of a Right, the 


Exerciſe of which we give and take away at 
Pleaſure? Were I a Papiſt, I would rejoice to 
meet with ſuch an Advocate for Proteſtantiſm 
as would chuſe to maintain it on the Foot 
of Popery itſelf, Will it lighten the Chain 
of Servitude, ſays the ſame Author, and ele- 
gently, n the » fixth Section of the ſame Chapter, 

only 
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only to change the Name from papal Invaſion 
to gal Invaſion, from popr/h Reſtraints to 
proteſtant Reſtraints? No: it rather increaſes 
the Hardſhip by adding Mockery to the Ty- 
ranny. 

The following Argument, . founded on the 


fame Conſideration, is uſed by Biſhop Hare for 


Preedom of Debate, in the Concluſion of his 
Letter to a young Clergyman, concerning the 
Difficultys and Diſcouragements which at- 
tend the Study of the Scriptures in the Way 
of private Judgement: he r:ghtly obferves that 
whilſt we take the Senſe of the Scriptures 
upon Content, and fee not with our own 
Eyes, we inſenſibly relapſe into the Principles 
of Popery, and give up the only Ground on 
which we can juſtify our Separation from the 
Church of Rome. The ſame Prelate, in the 


fame Work, has pointed out the Methods by 


which ſuch a Relapſe is to be avoided, and 
which Liberty and Truth are to be eſtabliſped: 
let us do what we can, fays he, that learned 
Men may have full Liberty to ſtudy the 
Scriptures freely and impartially, good In- 
couragement given them to go thro the La- 
bour and Difficulties of ſach a Study, not 
flightly and ſuperficially, but with ſuch Ap- 
lication and Diligence as the Nature of the 
Thing requires, and have leave to ſpeak 
their Senſe with all Manner of Safety, that 
their Opinions may be examined fairly and 
with Temper, that their Names be not un- 
juſtly loaded with Calumny and Slander, that 
a gs | 3 their 
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their Words and Actions may be interpreted 
with the fame Candour as is ſhown to thoſe 
that differ from them, that, if what they ad- 
vance be right, it may be received, if wrong, 
their Errors may be refuted, as the Miſtakes 
of learned Men on other Subjects, if doubt- 
ful, and the Scriptures ſay ſo little, or 
ſpeak ſo obfcurely, that Nothing can certain- 
y be decided either Way, that then Nobody 
may be obliged to take either Side as neceſſa- 


ry, that, whether their Notions be right or 


wrong, their Perfons may in all Events be 
ſafe, and their Maintenance not affected by 
It, Theſe are certainly the only Means by which 
we can diſeever Truth, and root out Error. 

Biſhop Chandler, in his Sermon preached 
before the Houſe of Lords, January the thir- 
tyeth 1718, lays it down as an inconteſtable 
Aſſertion, that Force and Perſecution are im- 
proper Methods to produce Religion, which, 
continues he, ought to be the Reſult of Per- 
ſuaſion and Choice. 

Biſhop Gibſon, in his Preface to four ex- 
traordinary good Sermons publiſhed in the Year 
1719, recommends, in à true Chriſtian Man- 
ner, Unanimity among the reformed Churches ; 
and, after the Examples of the Archbiſhops 
Sancroft, Tillotfon, and Teniſon, he adviſes 
the Members of the Church of En gland and 
Difſenters to converſe with Mildneſs, Ss ami- 
cably, together : and in the ſecond Sermon, 
which is a Piece of more than little Merit, he 
Jays, | it is agreed on all Hands that, by the 
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Terms of Chriſtianity, there ought to be na 
Perſecution purely for the Sake of Religion, 
He ſeems, in the ſame Duſcourſe, ſo averſe to 
Perſecution, as every righteous Man will be, 
that he would not have the Crueltys of the Pa- 
Piſts towards Proteſtants inſtigate us to Barba- 
ritys towards any of their Church: far be it 
from us, /ays he, to make this mercileſs Treat- 
ment of our Brethren, having before ſpoke. of 
the Crueltys of Papiſis towards Proteſtants, a 
Rule of our Carriage and Behaviour towards 
theirs. We have not ſo learned Chriſt as to 
think Fire and Faggot a fit Application to the 
Conſciences of Chriſtians, or to reckon the 
Deſtruction of their Bodies a proper Means 
for the Salvation of their Souls. Theſe are 
not only the Doctrines of Chriſt, but the Doc- 
trines of Reaſon ; for, notwithſtanding the In- 
humanity with which Roman Catholics treat 
Proteſtants, we ought not to exert our Power, 
when we have it, over them in the ſame wicked 
Manner. 55 


T will cloſe my Authoritys, in Behalf of Li- 


berty, with a Paſſage from the Writings of a 


learned, and an upright, Chriſtian. Mr. Whiſ- 
ton is not only for allowing Infidels the Privi- 
lege of publiſhing their T houghts with Safety, 
but would have them invited, by public Autho- 
rity, to diſpute the Veracity of revealed Reli- 
gion: in bis Confutation of Sir Iſaac Newton's. 
Chronology, he declares himſelf to be fully of 
Opinion that the only honeſt, and moſt ef- 
fectual, Way of ſupporting the ſacred Wri- 

| tings, 
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tings, againſt our preſent Unbelievers, is not 
to attempt the Suppreſſion of any real Argu- 
ments they pretend to have againſt Revela- 
tion, but to invite them, even by public Au- 
thority, and without any Danger from the 
Laws now in Being, to produce all the real 
or original Evidence they think they have diſ- 
covered againſt any Parts of the Bible, againſt 
any Parts of the Jewiſh or Chriſtian Reli- 
gions, and that in Order to their being fully 
weighed and conſidered by all learned Men. 

No Perſon will eaſyly be induced to believe 
that any of theſe great living Advocates for 
Liberty can ever become Apoſtates from it, ei- 
ther in their Actions or Writings; but if at 
any Time they ſhould, as the Minds of fome 
Men are prone to change as Circumſtances va- 
ry, their Apoſtacy can never deſtroy the Validity 
of theſe Arguments; but it will be a prefump- 
tive Evidence againſt them of their being influ- 
enced by ſome Motrves contrary to Reaſon or 
Virtue. 


III. Now, my Lord, I come to my third and 


laſt Head; in which I will demonſtrate from 
Reaſon, from the Nature of Things, the Wick- 
edneſs of perſecuting for Religion, and the Fol- 
ly and Baſeneſs of attempting to lay any Re- 
ftraint on the Minds of Men. 

Great Part of what would otherwiſe have 
came under this Head has been anticipated in 
ome of my Remarks on the Texts which I quo- 
ted from the New Teſtament, and on the 


Paſſages 
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Paſſages which I have uſed from the Fathers, 
and our modern Divines. TI ſhall avoid Repe- 
tition and Prolixity, and be as conciſe as my 
Subject will allow me to be. | 
When we begin to read any Book, we ſhould 
fit down without Partiality to the Work : before 
we open it, we ſhould conſider that we are go- 
ing to read the Writings of Men, and that we 
are Men wwho are the Readers, and muſt conſe- 
quently judge with the Judgement of Men, 
with theſe rational Farultys with which we 
find ourſelves endowed.” The next Conſideration 
is, what muſt be the Criterions by which we 
muſt judge of the Merit of what we are go- 
ing to read: here we muſt obſerve that I am 
now ſpeaking of ſuch Books as contain religious, 
moral, hiſtorical, or philoſophical Facts, or En- 
quirys, and particularly religious and moral, 
exclufrve of Books of Poetry and ſuch Pieces as 
require a peculiar Taſte; either additibnal to 
Reaſon, or @ Knack which many Perſons, who 
are very weak in other Affairs, have been poſ 
ed of. The Conſideration tiow, I ſay, is 
"what muſt be the Criterions, by which we muſt 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſebood : and here 
God naturally claims our firſt T houghts; the 
Mode of whoſe Exiſtence is ſtill the Subject of 
Diſpute among ſome, and ever will be perhaps 
among Men, but bis Exiſtence I preſume is 
not; and tho it may be reckoned Preſumption in 
finite Beings to aſcribe Attributes to an inſinite 
Being, yet I think Divines are agreed on his 
Ommipotence : I name no other Attribute; — 
where 
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where Omni potence is, I am certain infallible 
Wiſdom muſt be; and where the latter is, I 
am ſure univerſal Goodneſs muſt be. I dare 
ſay that your Grace will allow, with me, that 


more Deduttions from the Attribute of Omm- 
fence are here needleſs: Power unbounded, 


Wiſdom infallible, and diſfuſiue Goodneſs, muſt 


therefore be the Criterions, by which we muſt 
judge, according 10 our Facultys, of ſuch Wri- 
tings as relate to the Deity, The next Confide- 
ration muſt be concerning ourſelves, whether the 
Doctrines contained in the Books which we read 
are deſtructive of Humankind, or of the Peace 
of Mankind, or whether in the End they pro- 
mote the Good of Society, and are agreeable 
to Truth, to the Nature of Things. Theſe 
muſt be the Criterions by which finite Beings 
muſt diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood in what 
they read, and more particularly in religious 
and moral Books than in any other. Theſe I 
Jay muſt be the Criterions; bicauſe no Man, 
in his Senfes, will preſume to ſay he bas any 
other, I mean n Helps, when 
be fits down to read a Book: but if any Man 
ſhould ſay he has fuch Helps, and if we ſhould 
allow what he ſays to be true, he muſt be 
looked on as an Exception, as one diſtinguiſhed 
From the Reft of Men; and thoſe bis boaſted 
ſupernatural Helps being ſuch to himſelf only, 
and not to another Man, theſe my Criterions 
Hand. As human Wiſdam muſt be the Fudge, 
free Enquiry muſe be made into the Evidences 
before a Judgement can be paſſed: wheever 


there- 


— 
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therefore attempts to overthrow Liberty En- 
quiry, which 1s the Support of Truth, and the 
natural and divine Property of Mankind, is 
guilty of Impiety to the great Diſpeſer of all 
Things, from whom this Property is deri ved. 
My * in this Argument of a Criterion 
deduced from the Nature of Things, according 
to Appearances, is ſuch as human Reaſon fur- 
niſdes us With, and is founded on a Conſidera- 
tion of the Honour of God, and of the Welfare 
of Mankind ; and the Concluſion is undoubtedly 
natural. 

Here an Enquiry into the End of the ratio- 
nal, or human, Conſtitution is neceſſary. The 
End which ſeems, uw Appearances, to be de- 
ned by God is, that we fhould be well affec- 
ted one towards another, and that the Promo- 

tion of the Felicity of ont another ſhould be 
our chief, our ultimate, View; and that we 
ſhould likewiſe be patient under Affictions, not 
doubting the Poſſibility of God's tonfering fu- 
ture Benefits on us: what farther End the Al- 
mighty has in his Syſtem of this World is clear- 
ly known to none but himſelf, unleſs he has 
favoured any Part of his Creation, in this or 
fome other World, with a Revelation of his 
Will concerning us; and if one Part of that 
Syſtem, in which we are little Actors, is, that 
the Life of Man in this World is a State of 
Preparation for a better, an exact Obedience 
to that Part of God's Will which is wvifible 
(that is, our continuing an unreſerved Affection 
for one another, our being patient under Aﬀyic- 


tions, 


See 


- I 1 
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Hons, and, to ſpeak our whole Duty briefly, to 
af according to the viſible Propriety of Na- 
ture,) muſt 2 the only Way in which we are to 
travel to a happyer and more exalted State : 1 
muſt here take Notice, that a due Acknows- 
ledgement of his Power, and of the Benefits of 
Exiſtence, is highly requiſite whether we gueſs 
. right at his invifible End or not. Hence 1 
am hed to aſk every Man whether he thinks he 
ſhould anſwer the v1fible End of God by endea- 
vouring to rob bis fellow Creature of his firſt, 
natural, and divine, Property, that is Liberty 
of Enquiry into the Goodneſs of his Benefactor? 
And whether be does not think he ought to be 


an eternal. Outcaſt from future Bleſſings, if 


ſuch are to be, for tranſgreſſing the Will of 


Cad, by the Oppreſſion of his fellow Crea- 


ture ? 

FI here ſpeak pofitrve of ſome, and doubt- 
ful of other, Things, no Fudgement can be 
made, without Partiality, of my Belief or Di. 
belief of what are doubtful; becauſe I con- 
fine myſelf to the Nature of Things, from Ap- 
pearances. I am under no Apprebenſion of your 
Grace's Miſconſtruction; but I would remove, 
if poſſible, all Prejudice from other Readers. 

Many T hings in Nature carry their Evidence 
with them, even to ſhallow Capacitys : ſuch are 
not proper Subjects of Diſpute, tho ſome Men have 
been laviſh of their Logic on ſuch Subjects, and 
raiſed to themſelves ſome Sort of Characters on 
them : but what is to be done with thoſe Sub- 
jetts which carry not their own Evidence clear- 
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ly. with them, even to diſcerning Eyes, and 
which ought, for the Sake of Truth, to come 
under Debate? Muſt the Fool, and the wiſe, 
alike ſubmit to the Determination of one Man, 
or of one Body of Men? If they ſubmit to 
Truths, without Conviction, where is their Me- 
rit? And if they ſubmit to known Errors, is 
Nobody guilty of a Crime in the Continuation 
of them? Yes, Somebody is; and I will affirm, 
fo much I know of the Will of God, that a vo- 
luntary Continuation of erroneous Practices, of 
Falſehoods, of any Kind, is an Impiety, an 
Affront offered to the God of Truth: nor does a 
Man's Crime conſiſt only in continuing himſelf 
in Falſehoods, but in being inſtrumental to the 
keeping innocent Perſons in them; for if an 
Adherence to Truth is a Virtue, every Devia- 
tion from it is a Crime; and the Degree of 
the Crime. is according to the Degree of the 
Deviation; and the innocent Perſon who is kep'd 
from walking in the Ways of Truth, by other 
Men, is kep'd from having that Degree of Vir- 
tue which would recommend him to a higher 
Degree of Favour with God; T ſay a higher 
Degree of Favour, becauſe the innocent erro- 
neous Worſhiper, who is a moral Perſon, can 
be no Object of Indignation in the Eye of God; 
but the Crimes of which he would be. guilty, if 
he erred willingly, are all added to the Account 
of thoſe who, chaining him to the Paths of Er- 

ror, withhold him from the Search of Truth. 
Now, my Lord, permit me to be more par- 
ticular, and to apply my Argument to Chriftia- 
nity 
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wty itfelf, fill confining myſelf to the Nature 
of Things. Chriſtianity aas founded on Prin- 
ciples of Liberty; otherwiſe primitive Chriſti- 
ans, and even Chriſt himſelf, were juſtly pu- 
niſhed, and not perſecuted, as Innovators, as 
Broachers of a new and ſtrange Doctrine, of 
a Doctrine impious to thoſe who were of diffe= 
rent Religions in thoſe Times. Surely thoſe Chriſ- 
tlans who have the Cauſe of Truth at Heart 
will think with Horror on laying any Reſtraint 
on Liberty of Debate, * when they are taught to 
| confider wwhat Degrees of TFuſtifycation they 
; produce to heathen, and all other, Perſecutors, 
f by favouring ſuch a Reſtraint. T he Perſecu- 
: tors of Chriſt knew not that he was the Son of 
« God; for if they had, inſtead of Perſecution; 
they had undoubtedly offered Adoration ; and, 
ſuppoſing Chriſt not to be the Son of God, they 
were Rebels againſt Nature, and againſt God 
himſelf, by en the deareſt Property of 


n, and the faire/t Gift of Heaven, Liberty, 
'* Word by adding to that Impiety the cruel — 
„ perbops an innocent Perſon. 

2 The Reformation here in England under 
„e Henry the eighth, and the happy Revolution 
alt Wunder King William the third, are remarkable 
4; Wor juſt Evidences in Behalf of Liberty. If 
1 the Reformation under King Henry the eighth 


will not be allowed a Foundation on the Equity 
x of Freedom of Debate, we muſt derive the Ori- 
gin of it from the turbulent Paſſions, and moſt 
| licentious Vices, of a reſolute Prince: one 0 
1 _ Cauſes muſt be the Groundwork of the Re- 
D 2 Formation; 
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formation; and ] hope all good | Proteſtants will 


chuſe that which appears the more honourab|: 
of the two to the reformed Churches, if Truth 


vill permit them to make that Choice, What- 


ever was the Source of the Reformation under 
King Henry the eighth, the Revolution under 
King William the third was undertaken and 


compleated entirely on the Principles which I | 


am now defending ;' to which the Prince now on 
the Throne owes his Crown; and for which 
Principles your Grace was a ſtrenuous Adv. 
cate when Liberty ſeemed forſaking the Land. 
Let us now conſider the Caſe of thoſe who are 
taught, from their Dawn of Apprebenſion, t1 
believe the Books commonly called the Scriptures 
the Writings of inſpired Men, and who ground 
their Salvation on their Faith in thoſe Books, 


and who are indefatigable in the Search f 


Truth, Men who make the Interpretation if 
thoſe Scriptures the chief Buſyneſs of their 
Lives, and when they think they have made a 
fuſl Explanation of ſome Paſſages, different 
from any before received, on the Belief of whic 
they think the Salvation of Men, in ſome De- 
gree, depending, they believe they fin againſ 
God / they conceal their Explanation from 


Men, Let us conſider the Caſe of theſe Per- 


ns; and fome ſuch I know now living: ought 
they to be puniſhed for giving Proofs of tht 
IVorthyneſs bf their Diſpofitions, in communt- 
cating to other Perſons Diſcoverys from which 
they receive inexpreſſible Comfort themſelves, = 
who 
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who think they ſhould commit a great Sin by 
concealing them ? 

Some build their Faith on the literal Senſe of 
the Pentateuch, and other Parts of the old and 
new Teſtament; and ſome allegoriſe only the 
Pentateuch, ſome that and the Prophets ; and 
even the levitical Laws have been allegoriſed 
away to the Deſtruction of the Letter; ſome 


cleave to the Doctrines of Athanaſius, ſome to 


thoſe" of Arrius, and ſome to thoſe of Socinus 
and yet all believe the Scriptures, and fix their 
Hopes of Salvation on their Faith in them ; 
but, as different Men, they have different Un- 
derſtandings; and, as they have different Un- 


| derflandings, they muſt conſequently make diffe- 


rent Inferences from what they read, all ma- 
king the Scripture the Criterion of their 
Faith and Fudgement : therefore till all Men 


ſhall have the ſame Portion of Underſtanding, 


and ſhall be wrought to an exact Similitude in 
thetr Conſtitutions, the Impoſſibility of their ma- 
king the ſams Inferences from what Books they 
read, eſpecially ſuch as the old and new Teſta- 
ments, ww:ll continue; and, while that Impolſi- 
bility remains, he that perſecutes another for 
embracing, or communicating, what from the 
Convietion of his Mind be thinks true, is a 
Sinner againſt the holy Ghoſt, or the God of 
Truth : moreover, he that attempts to ſilence 


the Voice of another, till be can convince all 


Men that he is himſelf infallible, flys in the 
Face of God, by endeavouring to cloſe theſe A- 
D 
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venues to Truth which the Almighty originally 
fat open to all Men. | 
Dur Grace knows that Nothing has kindle] 
more Animoſitys, and Flames, in the Church 
then exacting from Men an Afſent to Articles 
of Faith, or a Confeſſion at leaſt of Belief in 
them : and why did ſuch Exactions create ſuch 
Diſturbances? Becaufe, when Men ferwuſly 
examined their own Hearts, they found that 
they could not give up the Exercife of that Li. 
berty of thinking which they were by Nature 
Maſters of : and Nothing can be more unjuſt 
than the Wickedneſs which ſome Men in Power 
have been guilty of, in making Infringements | 
on the Libertys of other Men, even while they 
felt that they tbemſelves could not give up the 
Exerciſe of fuch Libertys. | 


The common Plea againſt Freedom of De. 
bate is, that the Propagators of new Doctrine. 
diſtract the Minds of Men; but, if we make 
a faithful Enquiry, ue ſhall find that ver) 
few, F any, are diſturbed by the Propagation 
\\pl of new Doctrines. The Laws of the Land, 
. thoſe Barriers againſt Iniquity, ſtill exiſt the 
[ Terror of ſuch Evil-doers as feel not the Check 
P Conſcience, and who are detered by no other 
ji Objects of Fear from Acts of Violation; and 

ſhould a Calvin and a Luther ariſe in every 
Age, and in every Country, thoſe Fortifyca- 
tions, the Laws, erected to guard the Lives 
and Propertys of Men, would not be ſhaken 
by the Innovations of new Setts of Religion; 
the Affairs of the World would go on never- 
3 theleſ, 
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theleſs, and Men be diligent in their ſeveral 
Vacations, and anſwer the Ends of Society : 
and if Diſturbances have aroſe from Innova- 
tions, the Enemys to Liberty were the Author's 
of thoſe Diſturbances, and not the Innovations 
themſelves, Let the few who are diſturbed by 
Freedom of Debate aſi themſelves why they are 
diſturbed, and deliberate on the Queſtion, and 


- they will perceive their Uneaſyneſs to ariſe from 


4 fooliſh, or wicked, Principle; for, if they 
are convinced of the Truth of what they read, 
they are obliged to the Writer for their Convic- 
tion; and if they are convinced of the Falſe- 
Ioods of what they read, they naturally reject 
them : and whatever is written, on a deſerving 
Subject, if honeſtly and well written, muſt edi- 
jy thoſe who read and underſtand; and what- 
ever 1s written with a diſhoneſt or fooliſh In- 
tent can never hurt an underſtanding Mind; 
and they who do not undenſtand what they read 
can not be affected any Way by what they read. 

Tube laſt, and not the weakeſt, Argument 
which I ſhall uſe for Freedom of Debate is 
grounded on the Validity of Truth, and the 
Weakneſs of Error. Truth muſt be allowed 
by all Men to have more and ſtronger Evidences 
for it than Falſehood ; (the Reader muſt obſerve 
that I am ſpeaking chiefly of religious and ma- 
ral Truth and Falſehood ;)) therefore if Advo- 
cates ſhould ariſe for both without any Advan- 
tage over one another in Underſtanding, the Ad- 
vocates for Truth would doubtleſs be too power- 
ful for. the other : but, as Truth has more and 


D 4 ſtronger 
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ſtronger Evidences for it than Falſehood, we 
muſt naturally ſuppoſe the wiſeſt Men to be on 
the Side of Truth ; that Cauſe therefore which 
is in itſelf the ſtrongeſt, and which has the moſt 
able Advocates for it, will doubtleſs always pre- 
vail over a weak Cauſe defended by weak Advo- 
cates : for theſe Reaſons every Controverſy is in 
Favour of Truth; becauſe the ableſt Advocates 
have an Opportunity offered to them to oppoſe 
the flrongeſt Arguments in a juſt Cauſe to weak 
Arguments, for weak the beſt muſt be, in a bad 
Cauſe : whenever therefore Force is uſed, for 
the Deciſion of a Controverſy, it is a Sign of 
weak, and ſometimes wicked, Men engaged in 
a weak Cauſe. Te) 
None but the fooliſb, or ill-defigning, Man 
fears the Diſcovery of Truth, or trembles at 
an Enquiry into it. Some Truths may be pru- 
dently concealed a-while, and require Secrecy 
conſiſtent with Honour, according to particular 
Circumſtances ;' but if they ſhould be unſeaſona- 
bly revealed, the wiſe and honeft Man would be 
free from Fear. | 
I doubt not but your Grace judges what J 
have here addreſſed to you to be but a Prepara- 
tion towards a greater Work ; and whatever I 
ſhall hereafter 74. J ſhall be agreeable to Vir- 
tue, as I Hope this Letter is; and none «> — 
-as find an Intereſt in being Enemys to Truth 
cill have any Reaſon to be 8 of Dan- 
ger from what IT write: and as I am reſolved 
0 convert the Fruits of my Studys and Medi- 
' fations in this Life to the Benefit of Mankind, 
| | 1 as 
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as much as my Abilitys will permit, Nothing 


ſhall divert me from this Reſolution but in- 


vincible Oppoſitions to my Deſign. Theſe are 


ſome of the Means by which I hope to atone for 


the too many Offences of my paſſed Days; and 
by which likewiſe I hope to diſcharge Part of 
my _ to God, and to Mankind; and that 
JI may be as little defeftive in either as poſſible 
is the conſtant Wiſh of, 


My LORD, 
With an unreſerved "04 
Your GRAcCE's 
Moſt faithful, 


And moſt humble, Servant. 


—— — 
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DISCOURSES; 


To which is prefixed 


An INTRODUCTION 


SHEWING THE 
Neceſlity of enquiring after TzuTa, 
WITH AN 


Examination into the Foundation of ERROR. 


THE 


The Meceſitiy of enquiring after 
Truth demonſtrated, with an Ex- 
amination into the Foundation of 
Error. 


N Obedience payed to the Rule of 
Right advances our Happyneſs 
here ; and conſequently every De- 

viation from it is a Deviation from the 


Road which leads to Happyneſs. 


II. An Obedience payed to the Rule of Right 
is an Obedience payed to the Will of God; 
which appears from that Rule of everlaſt- 
ing Righteouſneſs which the Deity makes 
the Meaſure of his Actions. 


If an Obedience payed to the Rule of Right 
promotes our Happyneſs here, and if every 
Deviation from it is a Deviation from the 
Road which leads to Happyneſs, an Enquiry 
after Truth is abſolutely neceſſary to our Fe- 

licity ; 
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licity; becauſe the Rule of Right being 
founded on Truth and Beauty, which in the 
moral Syſtem are inſeparable, we can not ar- 


rive to the Certainty of the Rule of Right 
without being able to diſtinguiſh Truth from 


Falſehood. Truth is the Exiſtence of 2 
as they really are; and Beauty is that whic 
ariſes to the Mind in exact Proportions, and 
which gives the Pleaſure which the Mind en- 
Joys from Propriety of Action: and theſe are 
Truths eaſyly attainable, being among the 
cleareſt Propoſitions in Nature. Thus we 
ſee an Enquiry after Truth entirely neceſſary, 
even if it affects only our Well-being here. 

If an Obedience payed to the Rule of 
Right is an Obedience payed to the Will of 
God, an Enquiry after Truth is abſolutely 
neceſſary to diſcover that to be the Will of 
God; and whatever Part of the Will of God 
is requiſite for us to know, it can not be 
known but by an Enquiry after 'Truth; and 
if the Will of God is founded on Truth, as 
it undoubtedly is, every Degree of Error 
which we run into caſts us, in Proportion to 
the Degree of Error, to ſuch a Diſtance from 
the Knowledge of the Will of God. What 
Degrees of Danger ſpeculative Errors may 
ſubject the ignorant to I will not here pre- 
ſume to aſſert; but, as ſays an illuſtrious and 
ever memorable Author, * what Merit can 
there be in believing God, and his Providence, 

upon 


*The Earl of Shaftesbury, in his Letter on Enthu- 
ſiaſm. | 
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pon frivolous and weak Grounds? What Vir- 
tue in aſſuming an Opinion contrary to the Ap- 
pearance of Things, and reſolving to hear No- 
thing which may be ſayed againſt it? I will 
not, I ſay, preſume to aſſert what Danger 
ſpeculative Errors ſubje& the ignorant to; but 
I concur in the Opinion of a very learned 
and eminent Divine * that God may require 
us to take Notice of ſome Things at our Peril, 
to enquire into them, and to confider them 
throughly. We can not expect to render our- 

ſelves acceptable to God by embracing, and 
continuing, Sentiments of him derogatory 
from his Honour, and repugnant to his At- 
tributes, even ſuppoſing the Innocency of Er- 
ror, which is well treated of by a worthy 
Divine +, ſuch Error as goes not beyond 
Speculation, yet we can not expect that Er- 
ror ſhould be a Recommendation. 

As the Education of Children, thro moſt 
Parts of the World, is only in different De- 
grees of Error, every one ſhould early begin 
to purge himſelf of the erroneous Principles 
which he imbibed in his Youth. When we 
make our Enquirys into the Will of God, we 
ſhould diveſt ourſelves of all Prejudices ; we 
ſhould look on all Books as the Works of 
Men, and judge them as ſuch ; we ſhould 
disjoin the monſtrous Aſſociation of Ideas 
which a wrong Education has grafted in us; 


we 


* Dr. Clarke, in his Diſcourſe concerning the unchange- 


able Obligations of natural Religion, & c. Prop. 15 and laſt, 
+ Dr. Sytes, 
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we ſhould ſeparate the Idea of the true God 
from the Idea of ſuch a God as the Schools 
teach us to worſhip. This is a Duty in- 
cumbent on every Man as ſoon as he feels 
the Dawn of Reaſon in him. As ſoon as 
the Appearance of Fallacy, that is the Indi- 
cation of it being Fallacy, preſents itſelf to 
his Mind, Man ſhould reject it as a noxious 
Gueſt ; and when the Neceſſity of this Duty 
appears, the Neceſſity of enquiring after 
Truth, he ſhould caſt his Eye into the 
Book of Nature, which the bounteous Hand 
of God has opened to him; and there he will 
read, in the moſt legible Characters, the Re- 
lations in which he ſtands to God and Man; 
and when he ſacrifices that original Reve- 
lation which, the Almighty implanted in his 
Conſtitution, which is Reaſon, the Power of 
diſtinguiſhing Right from Wrong, to the 
falſe Pretenſions of Men, he is guilty of Im- 

iety againſt God, of Ingratitude to his Ma- 
= and he that remains in that Cloud of 
Error, in which his Education wraped him, 
continues in the Incapacity of rendering him- 
ſelf ſo. acceptable to God as otherwiſe he 
would be; and ſome Men, by their Educa- 
tion, are rendered entirely incapable of be- 
coming acceptable to God ; the Reaſon of 
which is plain, becauſe Errors, ſuch as im- 
ply the Neceſſity of Belief, generally lead 
Men to be prejudiced againſt other Perſons 
who are not attached to the ſame Errors, and 
thereby deſtroy all the tender and ſocial 705 

whic 
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which God, by his wiſe Providence, in the 


Syſtem of the World, intended as the Ce 
ment of human Socie 


Hence we ſee the great Neceſſity of an ex- 


traordinary Care in the Education of Chil- 
dren; which, according to the Cuſtoms of 
Education over all the Chriſtian World, and 
great Part of the World beſides, is the Foun- 
dation of almoſt all Error. Locke * has ju- 
diciouſly obſerved that the Ideas of Goblins and 
Spirits have really no more to do with Dark- 
neſs than Light ; yet let but a fooliſh Maid 
inculcate theſe 0 files on the Mind of a Child, 
and raiſe the Aro together, poſſibly he ſhall 
never be able 2 ſeparate them again ſo long as 
be lives, but Darkneſs ſhall ever afterwards 
bring with it thoſe frightful Ideas, and they 
ſhall be fo joined that be can no more bear 
the one than the other, This is a woeful 
Truth; and therefore all Parents, as they 
muſt anſwer to their own Conſciences, and 
to God, ſhould take particular Care that their 
Children may not be inſtructed in Doctrines 
repugnant to the Attributes of the Deity ; 
they ſhould be careful, as ſoon as their Off- 
ſprings are capable of retaining Ideas, that 
they may not be taught to annex to the Word 
God the Idea of a Cerberus, or of any other 
monſtrous Being, which has no Exiſtence 
but in the weak and wicked Mind of 
Man; they ſhould train them up with the 
E Notions 


In his Eſay concerning human Under/tanding, Book 2, 
Chap. 23, Sect. 10. 
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Notions of a Being omnipotent, infinite in 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs, whoſe Eſſence is not 
diſcoverable by us; they ſhould likewiſe aſſure 
them that all Doctrines, under whatever Au- 
thority delivered, repugnant to theſe Attri- 
butes, are falle, and therefore not of God. 
Let a Child be taught to annex to the Idea of 
God the Idea of a Being fickle, penitent, this 
Day angry, the next Day calm, now bleed- 
ing and dying like a Man, and afterwards ri- 
fing again, let a Child, I ay, be taught, 
from his Dawn of Knowledge, to annex theſe 
Ideas to a God, which Being, he is likewiſe 
taught, created all Worlds, and he will ever 
after, in all Likelihood, when he thinks of 
God, blend theſe confuſed Ideas together, 
which have no Connection with one another, 
to make one Being, which he will call God, 
Parents, who are ſenſible of theſe ill Conſe- 
quences of a wrong Education, are, if they 
bring up their Children in it, guilty of a 
Crime which no Penitence can waſh away : 
better for them and for their Children that 
they ſhould remain ignorant of the Alphabet 
than, by knowing it, they ſhould imbibe 
fuch Errors; for, if they are left to no other 
Guide but Nature, the Beauty of Virtue will 
appear — to them: and Nature will 
never miſſead them to ſuch monſtrous No- 
tions of God; but a wrong Education, that 
is an unnatural one, inconſiſtent with the 
Dictates of Nature, is the Foundation of the 


moſt 


1 
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moſt pernicious Errors with which Mankind 
is poſſeſſed. | 

The Mind, like a Tabula raſa, eaſyly re- 
ceives the firſt: Impreſſion ; and, like that, 
when the firſt Impreſſion is deeply made, it 
with Difficulty admits of an Eraſement of 
the firſt Characters, which in ſome Minds 
are indelible: my Intent therefore, in the 
following Diſcourſes, is to expel thoſe Ideas 
which ariſe from a bad Education, and to 
ſubſtitute, in Minds which are capable there- 
of, ſuch as are conſiſtent with the Attributes 
of God and the Appearances of Things. 

The Reader will, I hope, obſerve that I 
have behaved with Impartiality towards thoſe 
celebrated Authors which I have quoted in 
this Work, having acknowledged their Ex- 
cellences, in ſuch as have them, as well as 


expoſed ſome of their Imperfections. 


| A 
DEMONSTRATION 
'OF n 
WILL of GOD 


BY THE 


LIGHT of NATURE. 


——_— * 


— 


Dis cou RSE I. 


An Enquiry into the Origin and Con- 
titution of Man, the Powers o 


Matter, and the Being of God. 


| VERY wiſe, and, if his Writings 
are ſufficient Teſtimonys thereof, 
a very good Man has obſerved that 
* Men are not perplexed by Things 


* themſelves but by Opinions concerning Things. 
If this Remark is juſt, as I believe I ſhall 


make 


Tapas Tu; Ard peru 1 r Hpaynara, KANG ra Fipi Twy 
ea yhalo- ae¹αju. Epictet. Cap. 10. 
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make it appear to be, I can not enter on 
a more uſeful Work than the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſuch Truths as will neceſſaryly 
make Mankind eaſy in their Minds, and 
the Detection of ſuch falſe Opinions as 
have, thro many Ages, preyed on the Souls 
of weak Perſons, and which have been pro- 
ductive of Miſery and Deſpair. Some of 


the Commentators of Epictetus have called 


the Sentence which I have here quoted a Pa- 
radox ; but, if we confine it to ſpeculative 
Doctrines in Religion, almoſt twenty Centu- 
rys are full of Inſtances of the Truth of it. 

Philoſophy, ſays Marcus Aurelius Antoninus &, 
requires no more of us than Nature requires 
and I will demonſtrate, in theſe Diſcourſes, 
that God requires no more of us than Nature 
requires, To pave the Way to the divine 
Truths which are the Subjects of my En- 
quiry, I muſt firſt ſnew what Man is, and 
what God is; after which I muſt find out 
what Nature requires of us as we ſtand rela- 
ted one to another, and what Nature tells us 
God requires of us as we ſtand related to 
him. | 

Before we can poſſibly attain to any juſt 


| Notion of a God, we muſt examine into the 


Nature of our own Exiſtence; which will 
lead us to ſome Knowledge of the Author of 
it, by diſcovering the Impoſſibility of our 
Exiſtence, without owing the Original, and 

E 3 Conti- 


* ®1oo2Qtg Love Jeet a 14 Ov, cov Jedes. Lib. 6. 
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Continuation, of it to the Will of an omni- 
potent Being. Bt | 

Robault, in his Syſtem of natural Philoſo- 
phy, gives this Proof of our own Exiſtence, 
which I chuſe to uſe in the Words of his 
Engliſh Tranſlator : * our natural Reaſon 
teaches us that Nothing can have no Properties, 
and that what thinks muſt exift : hence it is 
plain how we come by the Knowledge of our own 
Exiſtence, for every Man muſt neceſſarily rea- 
fon in this Manner; I think; that which 
thinks mu/t of Neceſſity. exiſt ; therefore I exiſt. 
Thus far Robault, from his great Maſter 
Des Cartes, and juſtly; and from this 
Proof of our Exiſtence from our thinking 1 
go on thus: I perceive myſelf a Being ſuſcep- 
tible of Pleaſure and of Pain ; I likewiſe per- 
| ceive the Capacity of enjoying Pleaſure, and 
feeling Pain, to ariſe from the Nature of 
my Conſtitution in Body and Mind, and 
from the Nature of the Objects about me, 
which are conveyed to my Conſideration by 
my Senſes, and by which my Mind is at 
ſundry Times differently affected. I find my- 
ſelf endowed with the Power of reaſoning ; 
by which I mean a Power that enables me to 
diſtinguiſh betwixt Right and Wrong, a Pow- 
er that enables me to judge of the Truth of 
fuch Things as are reduceable to the Mea- 
ſure of human Judgement, and which like- 
wile enables me to diſtinguiſh thoſe Things, 
ar Subjects, which are reduceable to the Mea- 


{ure 


Dr. John Clarke. Part 1. Chap. 2. 


ſure of human Judgement from thoſe which 
gre not: and no Man ever could, or can, give 
Proofs to another of his having any Power of 
judging beſides that originally implanted in 
the human Conſtitution, whatever preſump- 
tuous Pretenſions may have been, or may 

hereafter be, made to extraordinary Powers. 
When 1 conſider myſelf poſſeſſed of theſe 
Propertys, I am naturally led to an Enquiry 
into the Source of my Exiſtence; that I was 
not myſelf the Author of it is plain from the 
Date of my Remembrance; for tho I can 
not exactly tell the Day in which the Force 
of Memory dawned within me, yet I cer- 
tainly know that a long Tra& of Time pre- 
ceded that Day. I likewiſe know that my 
Father, his Father, and the whole Race of 
Anceſtors which have been before me, had 
the ſame Indications of their owing their Ex- 
iſtence to another : and if I could trace my 
Forefathers thro ten Millions on Millions of 
Years backwards, and then add to them as 
many Millions of Years as the Mind of Man 
can number, yet I can not conceive the Poſſi- 
bility of a Man ever having been without a 
Beginning. I feel that I am gradually mo- 
ving to a State of Corruption, and I feel the 
Neceſſity of dayly Suſtenance by Food, and 
nightly Reparation by Sleep, to keep off, as 
long a Space of Time as I can, the Hour of my 
Diflolution, the Hour in which I muſt ceaſe 
to be the Being which I now am: I am cer- 
tain alſo that all my Predeceſſors were ſuch 
E 4 cor- 
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corruptible Beings as I am, becauſe they are 
all now dead; by which I mean they are not 
the Beings which they once were, Hence 
appears the Impoſſibility of a Man ever ha- 
ving been without a Beginning; for had a 
Man ever been without a Beginning, he muſt 
have been felf-exiſting, and incorruptible. 
That Self-exiſtence and Incorruption are inſe- 

arable may not be evident to every Perſon; 

will therefore endeayour to demonſtrate it be- 
fore I proceed any farther. An active, think- 
ing, ſelf- exiſting, Being requires not the Aſ- 
ſiſtance of any outward Objects to ſupport 
his Exiſtence; for by being ſelf.exiſting, or 
eternal, he owes his Origin to none, nor is 
he indebted for the Continuance of his Ex- 
iſtence to any one. Eternal Exiſtence im- 
plys Incorruption, becauſe, let us ſuppoſe the 
Poſſibility of an eternal Being, we can not 
entertain the Suppoſition without annexing 
numberleſs Millions of Years to our Idea of 
ſuch a Being: to render this as clear as poſſible, 
let us ſuppoſe this whole Globe, of which we 
are Inhabitants, extended to a Level, and that 
Level wrote over cloſe with Figures ſignifying 
one Number, and that Number multiplyed 
by the ſame Number, and each Unit to ſig- 
nify a Million of Years: this Number of 
Years muſt we annex to our Idea of a ſelf- 
exiſting Being, and when we have carryed 
our Account ſo far backward, we are to begin 
again, and ſo on ad Infinitum: he therefore 
that could exiſt thro ſuch numberleſs Millions 


of 
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of Years, as we muſt neceſſaryly annex to our 
Jdea of his eternal Exiſtence, muſt exiſt with- 
out End as he exiſted without Beginning, be- 
cauſe Incorruption muſt be a Property of his 
Exiſtence, who had no Beginning, 

If Mankind had a Beginning, which I 
think is apparent from the Arguments which 
I have already uſed, he owes it either to the 
Will of an omnipotent intelligent Being, or 
to the fortuitous Cooperation of the various 
Parts of Matter one on the other. To 
which of theſe two Cauſes ſhall I aſcribe the 
Origin of Man? To that which ſeems moſt 
conſiſtent with Reaſon, with the Nature of 
Things, according to Appearances : and here 
I invoke not, nor do I want, any ſupernatu- 
ral Light to direct my Judgement; for I find 
an original Power, implanted in my Con- 
ſtitution, capable of bringing me to the Truth 
which I now ſeek. 

I need not enter on-all the mechanical Pow- 
ers of Matter, which will hereafter appear to 
be but deputed Powers, to prove that paſſive * 
Matter can not produce Thought; for, if paſ- 
ſive Matter could produce Thought, Thought 
muſt have been eternally eſſential to Matter, 
an inherent Quality in it, which no Power 
could have diveſted it of, and therefore Pro- 
duction would be an improper Expreſſion for 
what is eternal. That the viſible Part of 


Man 


* The Diſtinction betwixt t he paſſive and active Prin- 
Ciples is ſhewed in the fourth Diſcourſe ; and where I uſe 
the Word Matter hereafter in this Diſcourſe I ſpeak of 
the paſſive Principle, tho I add not the Word paſſive. 
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Man is Matter is a ſelf-evident Truth; and 


that Man, conſtituted a thinking Being, as I 1 


find myſelf to be, had a Beginning I have al- 


ready demonſtrated ; therefore whether we 
fall into the ridiculous Syſtem of all Things 


being created from Nothing, or build on the 
more rational one of the Eternity of Matter, 
the Impoſſibility of Matter producing Thought, 
or Thought being eſſential to Matter, is the 
ſame in either Syſtem; for, if all Things 
were created from Nothing, not only the 
Qualitys of Matter, but Matter itſelf, had a 
Beginning; and if. Matter is eternal, the Be- 
ginaing of Mankind as a thinking Being is a 
Proof that Thought is not an inherent Qua- 
lity of Matter. If Thought is not eſſential 
to Matter, let us examine into the Poſſibility, 
or Impoſlibility, of an unthinking Eſſence 
producing a thinking Eſſence. Firſt I will 
ſuppoſe all the Parts of Matter to have been 
one inert Subſtance lying motionleſs in ſome 
Part of Space, or I will ſuppoſe various Parts 
of Matter lying in various Parts-of Space in- 
active: in ſuch a Condition, if it ever was 
in either of thoſe Conditions, would Matter 
have eternally continued, if a Power ſuperior 
to it had not given it Motion; becauſe if a 
ſtimulating Faculty had been inherent, it 
would have eternally operated, and never 
have ſuffered the Maſs to have became totally 
inactive: but when we conſider what univer- 
ſal Space is, we can have no Idea of Matter 
lying motionleſs in any Part of it, becauſe all 
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is Deſcent, and, no Impediment being under 
it, Matter would have been eternally deſcend- 
ing, if not oppoſed by a Being which had 
the Power of Oppoſition. To ſet my Argu- 
ment in the ſtrongeſt Light, and at the ſame 
Time to grant the moſt favourable Conceſ- 
ſions to ſuch as imagine that the Origin of 
Mankind may poſſibly have been the Effect 
of the Cooperation of the various Parts of 
Matter one on the other, I will ſuppoſe Mo- 
tion eſſential to Matter, and Matter to be 
the only Being in univerſal Space. Taking 
the Argument in this Light, I muſt ſuppoſe 
Matter either one compact Subſtance, or in 
ſeparate Parts, at various Diſtances, in Space: 
if one compact Subſtance, we muſt ſuppoſe 
it deſcending with the moſt rapid Velocity 
till by the Heat, which was occafioned by 
the Rapidity of the Motion, the Motion was 
altered, and by wonderful and unaccountable 


Effects a fortuitous Regularity was produced, 


and a Part of Matter fixed in ſome Part of 
Space : if we ſappoſe Matter originally fitu- 
ated in ſeparate Parts, and at either equal, or 
unequal, Diſtances in Space, we muſt like- 
wiſe ſuppoſe a rapid Deſcent of the various 
Parts of Matter ; but, as Centric and Excen- 
tric exiſted not, we can not eaſyly conceive 
the Manner of the Deſcent of the various 
Parts, or any Part, or the whole together, of 
Matter; however, in a void Space, eternally 
maſt have been the Deſcent of Matter, ſup- 


poſing Matter, groſs paſſive Matter, to be 
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the only Being in Space; what. Abſurditys 


therefore muſt we run into, if we ſuppoſe the 
various Parts of 'Matter to have had ſuch Ef- 
fects in their Deſcent, and in their Coopera- 
tion one on the other, as to produce a Re- 
gularity, and fix a Part of Matter in a ſyſte- 
matical Order? And even granting the Poſſi- 
bility of ſuch a wonderful Effect, what Sort 
of Cooperation of the various Parts of Mat- 
ter one on the other can we conceive capable 
of producing afterwards living Creatures, and 
ſome poſſeſſed of rational Facultys? Here I 
will endeavour to demonſtrate to thoſe who 
are inclined. to think that this World, and 
Mankind in it, may have been produced by 
the Cooperation of the Parts of Matter one 
on the other, ſome of the Abſurditys and 


Difficultys which they muſt labour under in 
ſuch a Syſtem. They muſt ſuppoſe, what- 


ever Point of Time they fix on for the Date 
of Matter producing this Syſtem, that ſuch 
a Number of what we call Years had prece- 
ded it as would more than fill this whole 
Globe if writ in one Number, and each Unit 
a Million: attend now to the Abſurdity, in 


ſuch a Doctrine, which ariſes from this Con- 
ſideration; if any Rapidity of Motion, or any 


Kind of Cooperation of the Parts of Matter 
one on the other, could have produced ſuch a 


Globe as this which we inhabit, it would 


have been produced long before it was, let us 
ſuppoſe it produced as many Millions of Years 
ſince as we can conceive ; becauſe in the Space 

(IS of 
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of Time (if I may properly talk of Time 


before any Beings were to meaſure Time, 
and of Space of Time when ſpeaking of E- 
ternity,) which preceded the Production of 
this Globe, the ſame Degrees of Rapidity, 
and the ſame Kinds of Cooperation, muſt 
have been repeated over and over: this is no 
difficult Conception to thoſe who think juſtly 
of Eternity : another Difficulty attending this 
Doctrine is that of conceiving the Coheſion 
of Bodys where there is no Centre to attract, 
and no Preſſure of an Atmoſphere. 

Now let us ſuppoſe Matter in either of the 
Situations in which I have repreſented it, and 
maturely conſider whether we can have any 
Idea of ſuch a wonderful and unaccountable 
Cooperation of the various Parts of it, as 
could produce ſuch a Globe as this, and 
the Inhabitants thereof, with all the Laws of 
Motion (in which thoſe of Propagation are 
included) by which we ſee the vegetable, ani- 
mal, and rational, Parts thereof act: could 
the Cooperation of the various Parts of Mat- 
ter alone do this and more? Could it pro- 
duce habitable Bodys in different Parts of 
Space which ſhould be aſſiſtant to each other, 
as the celeſtial Bodys are to us? Let us ſup- 

ſe, which is abſurd and ridiculous to ſup- 
poſe, that this Globe could have been produ- 
ced by the Cooperation of Matter, may not 
the Inhabitants thereof ſay it was made for 
them, that without Beings which have Eyes 
to ſee and Ears to hear, which have Facultys 


p to 
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to ſmell and taſte, and to deliberate, the 
Beautys of this Globe would be as Nothing? 
What is the vernal Bloom of vegetables, what 
the Fragrancy of Spring, what the ripened 
Fruits, and other delightful Parts of the Sea- 
ſons, without Eyes to ſee them, Noſtrils to 
ſmell them, Mouths to eat them, and other 
Facultys to enjoy them according to their 
Kinds? They would be as if they had no 
Beings, they would be uſeleſs : did the ſame 
Cooperation of Matter produce Animals to 
eat and drink, and a proper Menſtruum in 
each fit for the Digeſtion of ſuch and ſuch 
Subſtances? And, above all, did Matter give, 
what it had not to give, a reaſoning Mind ? 
The various Kinds Compoſition and Ope- 
ration of Arids and Fluids, and Heat and 
Cold, may produce Effects which will ſeem 


* wonderful to many, but can not produce 


what is not inherent in them, Thought. 

Some will fay, in Anſwer to what I have 
ſayed of the Powers of Matter, that there 
ever was in Matter that Fire of Nature, as it 
has been often called, which actuates the 
whole: if by that Fire of Nature, as they 
call it, they mean that Power that diſpoſes all 
Things in the various Forms and Orders 
in which they are thro the Univerſe, 
then that Fire of Nature is only a Name for 
God, and is what the Stoics wiſely called the 
active Principle, by which the paſſive Princi- 
ple or paſſive Matter is actuated: but of that 
more hereaſter. 
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The Reader muſt now carry his Attention 
back to what is propoſed as the chief End of 
theſe Diſcourſes; which is to prove that true 
Religion, that God, requires no more of us 
than Nature requires; previous to which, I 
found myſelf under a Neceſſity to ſhew what 
Man is, and what God is. I have ſhewed 
what Man is; and I have diſcovered, by 
ſhewing the Impoſlibility of Man's Exiſtence 
without an omnipotent Power, that God is; 
and what he is ſhall be the Subject of my 
next Enquiry. 
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DriscouRsE IL. 
A farther Enquiry into the Being of 
God,' with a Diſcourſe on his At- 
tributes, and ſome Rules to diſtin- 


guiſh Truth from Falſehood. 


HEN we have arrived to the Know- 

ledge of what we ſhould avoid, we 

may properly be ſayed to be more than Half 

Way towards knowing what we ſhould em- 

brace : as therefore I have ſhewed the Impoſ- 

ſibility of Man's Exiſtence without an omni- 

potent Power, the Reſult of that Diſcovery is 

the Certainty of the Being of a God: and 

now, having found out that he is, my En- 
quiry ſhall be into what he is. 

An eminent Divine * of the laſt Century 
has aſſerted that if God was to be tryed by the 
Judgement of Senſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God; 
for how, ſays he, can an infinite and ſpiritual 
Being be di iſcerned by the Fudgement of Senſe ? 
This Queſtion is weak and inconcluſive; for 
how can we come to any Knowledge of God 
but by the Judgement, or at leaſt the Aſſiſ- 
tance, of the Senſes? Tho the Subſtance or 
Eſſence of God, and the Mode of his Exiſ- 
tence, are remote from our ſenſual Ideas, we 
can attain to an undoubted Knowledge of his 

Exiſtence 


* Stilling fleet, in his Orig. Sacr, Book 3, C. 1. 
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Exiſtence and Attributes by the Judgenient of 
Senſe; for by reaſoning on Objects of Senſe 
we are led to reaſon on what are commonly 
called intellectual Objects which are removed 
from our Senſe; as, for Example, when we 
endeavour to find out the Being of God, who 
is an Object removed from our Senſes, we ſee 
an Impoſſibility of thoſe Objects of Senſe 
which ate about us exiſting, in the Order in 
which they are, without the Concurrence of 
an almighty Being ; which 'is the only Way 
of proving the Exiſtence of God; that is by 
proving the Impoſſibility of the contrary ; and 
the Certainty of his Exiſtence is as great from 


ſuch a Demonſtration, as if we could view 


the Subſtance of his Eſſence, and had Facul- 
tys to detect the Mode of his Exiſtence and 
Operation in all his Works: therefore, what- 
ever may be the Notions of feeble and fickly 
Minds, the only Way that leads to the Know- 
ledge of God is a diligent and impartial Search 
into his Works by our rational Facultys : and 
this, in the Opinion of the Prelate whoſe 
Words I juſt before quoted, is the propereſt 
Manner of oppoſing Atheiſm : his Words are 
theſe : * whatever is imagined to the contrary 
by Men of weak Underſtandings, the beſt Way 
to eure the World of Atheiſm is true Philoſophy, 
er @ Search into the Natures of Things : this 
Search into the Natures of Things can not be 
made without the Judgement of Senſe; or at 
leaſt without the Afiſtance of thoſe Organs 

F | 9 
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of Senſe which convey all the Objects of rea- 
ſoning to the Mind. 

We have diſcovered, from our own Exiſ- 
tence, and from the Appearances of Things 
about us, that God 7s; and from the Manner 
of our own Exiſtence, and the Exiſtence of 
Things about us, we ate certain that he is 
the Author of ſuch Beings. As I have proved 
that Matter could not be in the diverſe Forms 
and Orders in which it is, thro the Univerſe, 
without a Power to throw it into thoſe Forms 
and Orders, we may be ſure that Omni 
tence is his Attribute ; becauſe, as he 1s the 
only intelligent ſelf-exiſting Being, the whole 
Univerſe is ſubordinate to him, and conſe- 
quently unable to oppoſe his Will: and no 
leſs than a Power omnipotent could give thoſe 
Modes of Exiſtence, to Things, which we 
behold the various- Parts of Matter about us 
to have. 

In the Omnipotence of God all his Attri- 
butes are included. I am ſenſible that Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Goodneſs are not the neceſſary Con- 
ſequences of limited Power ; but, from what 
follows, they will appear to be the neceſſary 
Conſequences of Omnipotence. Omnipotence 
means not only infinite Power to execute, 
but infinite Power or Wiſdom to contrive ; 
and that Being-who could depute ſuch Pow- 
ers to paſſive Matter, as we ſee the various 
Parts of Matter endowed with, can ſee at 
one View all the Effects of thoſe Powers 
which are derived from himſelf, and the Con- 


tinuance 
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tinuance of which depends on himſelf: as 
therefore he is allpowerful in Wiſdom and 
Action, he neceſſaryly ſees at one View what 
is proper to be done; and he as neceſſaryly 
puts in Execution what is proper to be done 

as he neceſſaryly ſees the Fitneſs of the Ac- 
tion. When we have arrived to a certain 
Knowledge of his Omnipotence in Wiſdom 
and Action, we are to ſuppoſe all thoſe Parts 
of Nature which we can not account for, 
ſome of which may ſeem Evils to us, and 
ſome ſuperfluous, to be neceſſary in the Syſ- 
tem of Creation, or the allwiſe Creator would 
not have ſuffered them to have been. When 

I think of a Monkey, or a Bear, I can not 
perceive how they anſwer any End in this 
Syſtem of Creation of which I am a Part ; 
and when I reflect on the Miſerys to which 
the beſt of Men are ſometimes ſubjected, by 
concuring Accidents according to the Nature 
of Things, I am inclined to think that omni- 
potent Power could have framed a Syſtem of 
Creation in which his Creatures might not 
have been liable to ſuch Miſerys ; but I con- 
clude, in Reſpect to my God, that theſe 
Things are neceſſary, or they never would 
have been : after this Manner reaſoned that 
excellent Man Marcus Aurelius Antoninus *, 
when meditating on the Evils of human State, 
and on Death. We need not ſtop at our im- 
plicit Reſpe&t to the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
of the Deity in accounting for the Evils of 
| F'2 human 


* Book the 12th. 
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human Life; but we may diſcover the Rec- 
titude of ſuch Evils, by reaſoning thus : if 
all Cauſes were not productive of their parti- 
cular Effects, or, in other Words, if particu- 
lar Effects were not the neceſſary Conſequen- 
ces of particular Cauſes, the Juſtice of the 
Deity could not be aſſerted: for if any ex- 
traordinary Interpoſition ſhould be made by 
God, in direct Oppoſition to the Courſe of 
Nature, when any Act is going to be com- 
mited by one Man againſt another, or ſhould 
God by a partial Mark of his Pleaſure or 
Diſpleaſure here be inſtrumental to an Act of 


Virtue in one Man, or to an Act of Vice in 


another, to one Man's Happyneſs, or to ano- 
ther's Miſery, all our Title to Merit would 
be imaginary, it would be cut off by aſcri- 
bing that to another, which ſhould be our 
own voluntary Act to give us any Title to 
Merit or Reward. Thus we ſee the Acci- 
dents to which the righteous and unrighte- 
ous are alike ſubjected no Way inconſiſtent 
with the Goodneſs of God, but reaſonably to 
be accounted for : and when I meet with any 
Thing in this Syſtem of Creation which ! 
can not by Reaſon account for, I reſolve it in 
the Wiſdom and Juſtice of God, concluding 
that it would not be, if it was not proper to 
be: therefore when Dr. Clarke *, in Oppoſi- 
tion to Spinoza's Doctrine of Neceſſity, aſks 
what abſolute Neceſſity for juſt ſuch a Number 
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* In his Demonſtratian of the Being and Attributes f 
Gd, Prop. q. 
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of Species of Animals, he gives a fair Occa- 
fion for Triumph to the Followers of Spino- 
2a, who may affirm that, if any one Species 
of Animals exiſts unneceſſary in this Syſtem of 
Creation, God acted by Caprice when he 


created ſuch a Species; and, if God does ne- 


ver act by Caprice, there is no Species but 
what anſwers ſome End in this Syſtem of 
Creation, tho we may not be able to penetrate 
entirely into the End which ſuch a Creature 
anſwers. God, who is the only intelligent 
Being that neceſſaryly exiſts, is neceſſaryly 
omnipotent in Wiſdom and in Action; and 
as he is infinitely wiſe he neceſſaryly ſees 
the Rectitude of Action in every Thing; and 
as he is allpowerful he is neceſſaryly able to 
put in Execution what he ſees neceſſary to 
be done; and, as he is infinitely wiſe in ſeeing 
the Rule of Right at one View, he is infi- 
nitely good: infinite Goodneſs is the natural 
Conſequence of infinite Power and Wiſdom ; 
for he that is omnipotent can have Nothing 
to fear; and, as he bo Nothing to fear, not 
to be good would be not to be wiſe, there 
being no Wiſdom in not being good; as 
therefore he is infinitely good, he follows that 
Rectitude of Action which by his Wiſdom he 
ſees, and which by his Power he can purſue. 
God never pauſes, like us Mortals, on a 
Work, but undertakes it becauſe of the Pro- 
priety which, at one View, he ſees in it: 
therefore whatever I behold in this Life, 
whicH I can not account for, I always con- 

1 clude 
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clude it to be a neceſſary Effect of as neceſſa- 
ry a Cauſe, and that it ſhould be ſo, or God 
would not ſuffer it to be ſo; for Nothing that 
is would be, did not God think it fitter 70 be 
than not to be : hence it will appear to be no 
Impiety to aſſert that God is not free to chuſe 
to do otherwiſe than he does, that all his Ac- 
tions are Acts of Neceſſity : for if this World 
could have been made in a better Manner 
than it is God would have made it ſo; and if 
it was not more fit that it ſhould be made 
than that it ſhould not be made, God had 
never made it: if this is not eternal Truth, 
in Regard to all God's Actions, God does not 
conſult the Propriety of Things; and if he 
does not conſult the Propriety of Things, he 
is not an infinite wiſe and good Being: but 
that he does conſult the Propriety of Things is 


certain; and he directs his Actions accordingly ; | 


therefore all God's Actions are neceſſary, or 
they would not be : but. that Neceflity, un- 
der which the Deity is to act, does by no 
Means affect human Liberty, as will appear 
in a future Diſcourſe. 
While, from a Certainty of the infinite 
Goodneſs, unerring Wiſdom, and uncon- 
troulable Power, of God, we learn to doubt 
not the Rectitude of thoſe Things which we 
ſee and can not account for, we muſt not im- 
piouſly credit ſuch Reports as are repugnant 
to theſe Attributes and to the Glory of God. 
We ſee the Monkey, the Serpent, and the 
Toad, and dayly view the Sufferings of good 
1 Men, 
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Men, and the Proſperity of the wicked ; we 
behold the Inhabitants of the Seas and Ri- 
vers breathing in that Element which would 
be Death to us, and we know that the Ele- 
ment which is Life to us is Death to them; 
and by ſeeing all theſe we know that they 
are, and know them to be the natural Effects 
of proper Cauſes; we know them to be not 
repugnant to the Nature of Things, nor to 
the Attributes of God. When we read and 
hear Relations of any Thing which we know 
not the Truth of, and which we can not by 
Reaſon account for, and which do not con- 
tradict the Attributes of God, we ſhould nei- 
ther give Credit to them, nor diſpute the 
Truth of them, but leave them in the Incer- 
tainty in which we found them: ſometimes 
indeed the Character of the Relater gains 
Credit to a Story which would otherwiſe meet 
with Indifference: but when we are told of 
wonderworking Men, “performing Miracles 
contrary to the Nature of Things, to the 
known Syſtem of Creation, and of the Re- 
ſurrection of others from the dead, and their 

F 4 Aſcen- 


* Such are the Storys concerning Simꝶm Magus, and 
of Peter being plunged, all over, into a Cauldron of 
boiling Oil and coming out unhurt, and of his Grave 
heaving over him, Theſe are related in the Clementine 
Recognitions, and by Tertullian, and other early Chriſtian 
Writers, Beſides theſe Fables, and thoſe of Mahomet, 
and the Church of Rome, antient and modern ecleſiaſtic 
and other Legends afford more, which are equally ſurpri- 
ſing and falſe, 
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Aſcenſion * into Heaven, the Reports deſtroy 
the Credit of the firſt Reporters in the Opi. 
nion of all reaſonable Men; and when we 
are told of cruel, partial, penitent, fickle, 
ſuffering, and bleeding, Gods, the wile, 
the honeſt, and pious, Man is ready to weep 
for the Sins of the Impoſtors, while he ſmiles 
at the Credulity of weak Believers. In what- 
ever Books, and by whatever Men, Tales of 
theſe Kinds are told, they ſhould be regarded 
as impious and abominable Fictions, and de- 
rogatory from the Honour of God. 

When we have arrived to the Knowledge 
of all that is comprehenſible of God, let us ſit 
down contented, and not idly ſeek farther af- 
ter his Efſence, and the Mode of his Ex- 
iſtence, and his Manner of Operation in his 
Works; which are not to be diſcovered by us 
in the State in which we are; and, if ever 
they will be, they can not till our Facultys 
are greatly enlarged. 

The Reader muſt always keep in View the 
End to which theſe Enquirys are made; which 
is to prove that frue Religion, that God, re- 
quires no more of us than Nature requires. 
I have diſcovered what Man is, and what 
God is, that is as far as he is diſcoverable by 
us; and before I directly proceed to ſhew the 
Relation in which one Man ſtands to _— 
ther, 


Such is the Account of Reomulus's Aſcenſion into 
Heaven, which is related by Livy; which we diſbelieve, 
becauſe we were never taught to believe it. | 8 
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ther, I will demonſtrate the Eternity of Mat- 
ter, and ſearch as far as Reaſon can carry 
me into the Nature of the human Soul, and 
the Origin of Evil, and explain the Ideas 
which we muſt annex to the Words Provi- 
dence, and Nature, different from our Idea of 
God, Tho what I have already ſayed may 
prove as a Clue to a ſober and thinking Per- 
ſon to find out what is farther neceſſary, be- 
fore we proceed to the moral Relation in 
which we ſtand to God and Man, yet a De- 
monſtration of the Eternity of Matter, a 
Search into the Nature of the human Soul, 
and the Origin of Evil, and the proper Diſ- 
tinction betwixt God, Providence, and Na- 
ture, will prepare the Way ſo effectually to 
our Certainty of the moral Relation in which 
we ſtand to God and each other, that we 
ſhall have no Room to ſuſpect ourſelves de- 
fective in the Knowledge of any Part of our 
Duty towards God and Man, and ſhall con- 
ſequently be inexcuſeable if we prove defec- 


tive in the Practice of what we know to be 
gur Duty. 


Dis- 
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DiscovuRSE III. 


A Demonſtration of the Eternity of 
Matter, with a Definition of infi- 
nite Space and fimte Space, and a 
Diiſtinction between the active and 
paſſrve Principles of the Univerſe. 


HE Eternity of Mattzr, which has 
long been a Subject of Diſpute, and 
much oppoſed by ſuch Men as are commonly 
called orthodox Divines, is, I think, as de- 
monſtrable as the Sum total of various Num- 
bers by a true Addition of them; but as ſe- 
veral learned Men, among the Moderns, have 
oppoſed it with ſome Subtlety, theſe Enquirys 
will not, I believe, be thought unworthy the 
Attention of thoſe who are inquiſitive after 
natural and religious Truths, | 
In this, and indeed in every other, Enqui- 
ry, the Reader ſhould diveſt himſelf of all 
Prejudices, and not reſolve againſt any parti- 
cular Doctrine, becauſe' ſome Men, who have 
been ſtigmatized with the Names of Atheiſts, 
have been Aſſerters of it; nor ſhould he be 
tenacious 
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tenacious of any Opinion becauſe it happens 
to be ecleſiaſtical, and a common received 
one, nor attached to any great Names be- 
cauſe the Writings of ſuch Men have pre- 
vailed: our own Country has lately produced 
ſome few Men who have writ excellently on 
practical Religion and moral Obligations, and 
yet in the ſame Volumes have defended (God 
and themſelves only know from what Mo- 
tives) ſuch Principles as, were they leſs popu- 
lar, would be beneath the Dignity of human 
Nature to oppoſe, 

I hope that I have ſayed enough to gain 
the impartial Attention of Mankind; there- 
fore I will proceed to my Demonſtration of 
the Eternity of Matter. 

Dr. Clarke has rightly obſerved * that the 
only true Idea of a ſelfexiſtent, or neceſſarily 
exiſting, Being 1s the Idea of a Being, the Sup- 
pofition of whoſe Nonexiſtence is an expreſs Con- 
tradiction. By this Rule, which the Author 
layed down to prove the Being of God, is 
the Eternity of Matter to be demonſtrated ; 
for, unleſs the Suppoſition of the Nonexiſtence 
of Matter can be proved to be no Contradic- 
tion, all that has been ſayed, againſt the E- 
ternity of it, is to no Purpoſe. Dr. Clarke, 
in the ſame Propoſition, has indeed endea- 
voured to prove that ſuch a Suppoſition im- 
plys no Contradiction: ſays he, abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity is abſolute Necęſſity every where alike ; 


and 


In his Demon/lration of the Being and Attributes of 
Cod. Prop. 3, | 
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and if it be no Impoſſi bility for Matter to be 
. abſent from one Place, tis no Impoſſibility that 
Matter ſhould be abſent from any other Place, 
er from every Place. All this is Aſſertion, 
and no Proof, as will appear by what fol- 
lows. That Matter may be abſent from 


any one Place implys no Impoſſibility; be- & 1 


cauſe there is always Room in infinite Space 
to receive it; but that it ſhould be abſent 
from every Place implys an Impoſſibity: 
let us ſuppoſe a Map, or any other Thing, 
in a Room, there is certainly no Impoſſibi- 
lity that it ſhould be abſent from any one Part 
of the Room, while there are ſo many Parts 
to receive it; but would not that Man be 
thought a weak or mad Man who ſhould af- 
ſert that it implys no Impoſſibility to fay it 
may be abſent from every Part of the Room 
without going out of the Room? This would 
be juſt the ſame with what Dr. Clarke aſſerts; 
for, tho Matter may be abſent from any one 
Part, or more Parts, of Space, yet it can not be 
abſent from every Part of Space, becauſe 
there is no Poſſibility of going out of univer- 
ſal Space; and, if it is not out, it muſt be 
in. 

Let us annex an infallible Meaning to the 
Words which we uſe, and we ſhall ſoon ar- 
rive to a clear Demonſtration of what I here 
endeavour to prove. I will firſt define uni- 
verſal Space in the beſt Manner I can, as a 
neceſſary Step towards what I am proving. 
Univer- 
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Univerſal Space is without Bounds, and con- 
ſequently without a Centre; for if we ſup- 

ſe ourſelves to be ten Millions of Miles in 
— either to the right or left, above or be- 
low, from the Place in which we now are, 
the Diſtance from us, to the right and left, 
above and below, is equally the ſame: we 
can, in Speculation, journey ten Millions of 
Miles to the right, and as many to the left, 
and fo ad Infinitum to an equal Diſtance on 
each Side; and this Suppoſition of equal Diſ- 
tance, from the right and left, above and be- 
low, may be juſtly made in whatever Part of 
univerſal Space we are ſituated: by Diſtance 
I do not mean that an ultimate Diſtance, ei- 
ther Way, is ever to be reached, but that the 
ſame Diſtance which can be meaſured to the 
right can be meaſured to the left, and the 
ſame below as above, in whatever Part of 
univerſal Space we are ſituated, and ad Infini- 
tum in Space and Time. Sir Iſaac Newton, 
Dr. Clarke, and ſome other eminent Men, 
have called Space a Body ; but they might as 
properly have called a Vacuum a Plenum. 
By Space we mean that which is capable of 
containing Body, and which will admit of 
an entire Abſence of all Body ; which is true 
of every Part of univerſal Space conſidered 
ſeparately, tho univerſal Space itſelf will not 
admit of an entire Abſence of all Body; 
therefore that Space in which Body is con- 
tained can no more properly be called Body 


than 
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than a Vacuum can in which is an entire 
Abſence of all Body; for finite Space is the 
Menſuration, or rather Termination, of the 
Length, Breadth, and "Thickneſs, of Body 
contained in a particular Part of univerſal 
Space; and it is likewiſe the Menſuration, or 
Termination, of a Vacuum which is the Diſ- 
tance betwixt particular Bodys : Space may 
be briefly called the Termination of Diſ- 
tance, 

Now the Meaning of infinite Space and 
finite Space is as clearly repreſented as it can 
be, let us examine our Conceptions, and try 
if we can frame an Idea of one Being, in any 
Part of Time, calling another to Exiſtence 
which had no Mode of Exiſtence before that 
Part of Time. This active Being himſelf 
muſt fill ſome Part of Space ; for the Suppo- 
ſition of the contrary, with the Suppoſition 
of his creating all Things from Nothing, de- 
ſtroys all Manner of Ideas, not only of ſuch 
a Being, but of Exiſtence itſelf, and makes 
univerſal Space an univerſal Vacuum, by an 
Abſence of all Bodys. This is a Suppoſition 
too monſtrous to dwell upon. The next 
Light in which this Argument is to be taken 
is that in which we muſt ſuppoſe God to be 
a Being which fills ſome Part of Space. 
Now let us try, as I ſayed before, if we can 
frame an Idea of any Being, in any Part of 
Time, calling another to Exiſtence which 
had no Exiſtence before that Part of TO 
| 7 I 
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If a Being is called to Exiſtence it muſt be 
called to fill ſome Part of Space; and that 


Part of Space muſt before have been filled, 


or have been a Vacuum; if it was filled be- 
fore, it muſt have been filled by a Being not 
God, or by God or Part of God, if by a 
Being not God, then Matter exiſted which 
was not God, and was removed to make 
Room for this new Being ; and if it was be- 
fore filled with God or Part of God, then 
God contracted or withdrawed himſelf to 
make Room for this new created Being ; 
and if the Part of Space which the new cre- 
ated Being filled as ſoon as it was called'to 
Exiſtence was a Vacuum, the ſame Idea of 
that Vacuum, in which was an entire Ab- 
ſence of all Body, will convince us of the 
Impoſſibility of any Subſtance being called 
from ſuch another Vacuum, in which was 
an Abſence of all Body likewiſe. The Idea 
of an active Being calling other Beings into 
Form and Action can not be conceived with- 
out the Idea of a paſſive Being to be worked 
upon : therefore M6 oi talks of one Being 
creating another out of Nothing talks of 
what no Man can annex any other Idea to 
but an Idea of a nonſenſical Suppoſition. 
When we conſider univerſal Space, we know 
that Nothing can be called from beyond 
what has no Bounds; and if any Thing is 
called to exiſt here or there, it had an Ex- 
iſtence in ſome other Place before, tho not in 

the 
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the ſame Form: we know that univerſal Space 
conſiſts of innumerable Parts, ſome filled and 
ſome empty ; from a Vacuum we know that 


Nothing can be called, and in a Vacuum we 


know that Nothing can exiſt; all therefore 


that does now exiſt did ever fill ſome Part of 


Space, and will ever fill ſome Part of Space; 
for which Reaſons all the viſible material 
Worlds are Parts of God, or have exiſted in 
their Subſtance, tho not in their Modes of 
Exiſtence, from Eternity, and not Parts of 
God. 
The Exiſtence of the various Parts of Mat- 
ter in the Forms in which we ſee them, and 
particularly the human Conſtitution, are 
Proofs, as I have before demonſtrated, of the 
Exiſtence of God and his Attributes; and the 
Arguments which I have here uſed are Proofs 
of the Eternity of Matter ; and infinite Du- 
ration and Perfection, being the Attributes of 
God, are Demonſtrations of the Parts of Mat- 
ter, which we behold, not being Parts of 
God. The Manner in which God pervades 
all Parts of Space, according to his Will, is 
among the Parts of Knowledge which God 
has not given us Facultys to attain to; and 
thoſe Parts of Knowledge which we have not 
Facultys to attain to are not proper Subjects 
of our Enquiry : therefore Dr. Clarke runs 
into inextricable Difficultys where he ſays 
* whatever is ſelfexiſtent muſt of Neceſſity >+4 
abſo- 


In his Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of 
Cd. Prop. 6. | 
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abſolutely in every Place alike, and be equally 
preſent every where, Matter I have proved to 
be ſelfexiſtent, and yet it is not in every Place 
alike, nor is it preſent every-where. This learn- 
ed Divine denys Matter to be ſelfexiſtent, and 
applys the Paſſage which I laſt quoted to the 
Deity : let us examine into the Conſequences 
of this Aſſertion. If God muſt be equally pre- 
ent every where, he falls all Parts of Space 
for by every-where he muſt mean all Parts of 
Space; and, if he fills all Parts of Space, 
what fills all Parts of Space muſt be God : 
this World fills ſome Part of Space, this 
World is therefore, according to his Manner 
of reaſoning, Part of God; I fill a Part of 
Space, I therefore am a Part of God; and 
the Serpent and the Toad are, on the ſame 
Hypotheſis, Parts of God : moreover, if God 
fills any Part of Space, and exiſts abſolutely in 
every Place alike, there can be no Vacuum; 
and a Vacuum the Doctor aſſerts “ to be 
abundantly demonſtrated by Sir Iſaac Newton. 
This one Aſſertion, of God being equally pre- 
ſent every-where, deſtroys a Vacuum, and 
confirms all that Spinoza has affirmed of the 
Sameneſs of God and the Univerſe: I am 
ſpeaking of the Doctrine of God filling all 
Parts of Space with his Eſſence. Spinoza 
lays, Þ+ beſides God no Subſtance can be given 
G 


or 


Prop. 3. H Præter Deum nulla dari, neque concipi, 


Pate Subſtantia. This Paſſage is quoted by Dr. Clarke. 
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or concei ved; and if he fills all Parts of Space 
with his Eſſence, as there can be no other 
Subſtance but what is in Space, all that is in 
Space is God; which the Doctor affirms by 
ſaying God 1s abſolutely in every Place alike. 
By this one Poſition this truely learned and 
greatly diſcerning Man directly contradicts a 
former Aſſertion, and involuntaryly makes 
ſuch a Conceſſion as confirms a Doctrine 
which he rigourouſly endeavoured to oppoſe. 
How are theſe Extremes to be avoided ? By 
calling in the two Principles of Creation as 
layed down by ſome of the Antients, the 
active Principle * which is the eternal and 
omnipotent Power whom we call God, the 
Mode of whoſe Exiſtence we have not Fa- 
cultys to diſcover, and the paſſive which is 
the viſible material World. If Dr. Clarke's 
Meaning, when he ſayed God exifts abſolutely 
in every Place alike, was that he preſides ab- 
ſolutely over every Place alike, that is over 
the Univerſe, he ſhould have expreſſed him- 
ſelf in ſuch a Manner as would have admited 
no other Conſtruction ; but he had a greater 
Latitude in his Meaning as well as in his Ex- 
preſſion; for when he ſayed that he exiſts ab- 
folutely in every Place alike he alluded to his 
Eſſence; and ſo every Thing, as I obſerved 
before, that fills a Part of Space is Part of 


God; 


* Which is judiciouſly called the ſuperior Excellence 1 
Ve 


_ Univerſe in Ciceros Treatiſe of the Nature t 
5. | 
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God; and, if fo, every Thing is Part of the 
Eſſence of God; which is a Doctrine too re- 
pugnant to the viſible Attributes of God to 
be true. 

Dr. Clarke, and moſt of our eminent Di- 
vines, have affirmed the Eternity of Matter 
to be repugnant to all the Attributes of God. 
Biſhop Stilling fleet * has laboured this Point 
in a very extraordinary Manner, but ſo un- 
like a Philoſopher or Logician, that if 1 ſhould 
produce any of his Arguments in Order to 
examine them, I ſhould act like one that 
throws a Heap of Rubbiſh into a Room only 
to ſhew his Power to ſweep it out again, A 
Demonſtration of the Impoſſibility of the 
Nonexiſtence of Matter is a Demonſtration 
of the Eternity of it; and when ſuch a Proof 
is made by rational and infallible Deductions, 
we ſhould not raiſe Scruples and ſuppoſed In- 
confiſtencys againſt Facts: if from a Vacuum, 
that is from a Part of Space where is an en- 
tire Abſence of Body, no Subſtance can come, 
all Matter that now exiſts ever did exiſt ; and 
if all the Parts of Matter which are now in 
Order and Motion, and poſſeſſed of Thought, 
could not ſo exiſt without the Concurrence of 
an intelligent and almighty Being, that in- 
telligent and almighty Being ever did and 
ever will exiſt ; nor can that almighty Being 
annihilate What is not to be annihilated any 
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more than eternal Matter can make him 
otherwiſe than he is; he indeed wi ever be 
the perfect Being that he is; and all the Parts 
of Matter can be in no Forms but ſuch as he 
thinks fit to caſt them into. We muſt not, 
to give an Addition of falſe Glory to God, 
fall on irreconcileable Abſurditys: we add 
not to his Honour by ſaying that he did 
what is impoſſible for even Omnipotence to 
do, by ſaying that he created all Things 
from Nothing, that is by ſaying he called 
the whole Maſs of Matter from a Vacuum 
where was an Abſence of all Matter; nor is 
it any Diminution of his Glory to ſay that 
Matter is ſelfexiſtent and eternal, without 
Action being eſſential to it, and that he has 
an eternal deſpotic Power over it, tho we 
can not comprehend the Manner in which 
he can dilate and contract Matter, nor the 
Modes of his other Operations, nor the Mode 
of his own Exiſtence, nor how he per- 
vades, according to his Will, univerſal Space. 
Matter ever was and ever will be Matter, 
and God ever had, and ever will have the 
deſpotic Power over it: and it implys no 
Contradiction to affirm that God may ever 
have been in the Act of Creation, of con- 
tinuing Syſtems which he made by the 
Laws of Motion layed down by him, 
and of deſtroying others by the Laws 
of Motion likewiſe. As the learned Pre- 
late, whom I before named, has well 

obſer- 
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obſerved * the greateſt Evidence we can 
have of the Truth of a Thing is à clear 
and diſtinct Perception of it in our Minds; 


for otherwiſe the rational Faculties of Man's 


Soul would be uſeleſs, as being not fitted for 
any End, if upon a right Uſe of them 
Men were till liable to be decerved. A 
Man may reaſonably wonder how the fame 
Author could utter ſo undenyable a Truth 
as this is, and in the ſame Book attempt 
to prove what no Man can have a clear 
Idea of, but, quite contrary, what is repug- 
nant to the pure Dictates of Nature, and the 
rfect rational Facultys. 

The Reader, as I have ſayed before, muſt 
all along keep in View the End to which 
theſe Enquirys are made; which is to prove 
that tyuẽ Religion, that God, requires no 
more of us than Nature requires. I have 
ſhewed what Man is, and what God is, 
that is what is comprehenſible of God ; and 
J have proved the Eternity of Matter; and 
as Matter itſelf, diveſted of all the deputed 
Powers which we ſee in the ſeveral Parts of 
it, is an inert paſſive Subſtance, without 
Thought or Mation being eſſential to it, we 
may naturally infer that in thoſe Parts of 
Matter in which Reaſon reſides, in which 
are Facultys to diſtinguiſh Right from 
Wrong, ſomething exiſts which is ſuperior 
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to groſs inactive Matter, tho we can not 
tell of what Subſtance it.is, nor how ca- 
pable of being contracted or dilated ; which 
Conſideration leads me to my next Enquiry, 
which is into the Nature of the human 
Soul. 
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DiscouRsst IV. 


An Enquiry into the Immortality of 


the Soul, and a future State, and 
into the Doctrine of Immateriali- 
zy, with a farther Diſtinfion be- 
twiæxt the active and paſſive Prin- 
ciples, and an Examination into 
the human Senſes, and into the 


Difference betwixt the Souls of 


Men . and Beaſts, with ſome Ob- 


ſervations on Dreams. 


HE Perſons who have, in all Ages, 
been byaſſed by their Hopes and Fears 
in the Belief or Diſbelief of the Immortality 
of the Soul and a future State, are much 
greater in Number than thoſe who have 
embraced, or diſſented from, this Doctrine 
thro a philoſophical Conviction in their own 
Minds, Some great and good Men have 
cheriſhed it, being enchanted with the de- 
lightful Proſpect of an Hereafter, F I err, 
= 84 
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ſays Tully *, in the Belief of the Immortality 
of the Souls of Men, I err willingly; nor do J 
20% to be freed from this Error, which adds 
to the Pleaſure of my Life. Many from a 
pungent Conſciouſneſs of their Crimes have 
almoſt worked themſelves into a Belief of 
the Mortality of the Soul, as the only Relief, 
and that a gloomy one, in their Hours of 
Reflection: and ſome have a more dreadful 
Apprehenſion of an eternal Stupidity than of 
Damnation itſelf, ſa fond are they of Ex- 
iſtence in any Condition : and ſeveral Men, 
who have no great Crimes to accuſe them- 
ſelves of, are, from a puſillanimous Conſtitu- 
tion, ſo divided betwixt their Hopes and 
Fears that they live in continual Doubt, and 
not having Capacity, or Inclination, to aſſiſt 
them ſelves with the Force of Reaſon, hourly 
anticipate the Horrors of Death. According 
| as theſe two Paſſions have predominated in 

their Minds, ſome Men have been induced 
to fix a Dependance on the Promiſes which 
their fellaw Creatures have made, in the 
Name of God, of a future State; and ſome, 
being educated in a particular Belief, reſt in 
the Doctrines which they have been taught 
from their Youth, and, from an Imbecilit 
or Indolence of Mind, are unable to make 


any natural Enquirys towards confirming the 
| Truth, 


* Si in hoc erro, quod Animos Hominum immortales 


eſſe credam, libenter erro ; nec mihi hunc Errorem, quo 
delector, dum vivo, extorquęri volo. De Senectute. 
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Truth, or detecting the Falſehoods, of ſuch 
Doctrines; but a Promiſe made by Men, 
tho promulged under the aweful Name of 
the Deity, is no more a Confirmation of 
the Immortality of the Soul than is our Ho 
or Fear: and if the Immortality of the Soul 
has no better a Foundation than on our 
Hopes or Fears, or on the Promiſes of Mor- 
tals preſumptuouſly made in the Name of 
the ſupreme Being, it has no Foundation; 
for if a Number of Men, under the Deno- 
minations of Prieſts and Prophets, ſhould in 
any Age afhrm that they were authoriſed by 
God to annex future Rewards to Virtue, thoſe 
Promiſes can not make an Expectation of a 
future State more reaſonable or certain than it 
was before, Is a future State more certain, 
as ſome Authors * have ſeemed to imagine it 
to be, becauſe we find it promiſed in the 
Writings of particular Men? No: if a Proof 
therefore can not be deduced from rational 
Enquirys, no Demonſtration can be had. 

My Intent here is not to enter on an Ex- 
amination into the various Sentiments of 


the Antients on this Subject; but my De-. 


ſign is to ſhew that thoſe Chriſtian Writers 
who have founded their Arguments, for the 
Immortality of the Soul and a future State, 
on the Promiſes of Men, whoſe Authority is 
dayly the Subject of Diſpute, have ſubſtituted 


In 


* See Clarke's Diſcourſe concerning the Certainty of the 
Chriſtian Revelation, Prop. 11. 
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in the Room of Reaſon chimerical Hypothe. 
ſes and Suppoſitions, and neglected the Book 
of Nature which lay before them, and which 
affords all the Demonſtration that can poſſi- 
bly be had. 

Dr. Clarke has gone farther than any other 
Chriſtian Divine towards a Demonſtration of 
a future State; but, as he is not without his 
Perplexitys, I ſhall endeavour-to remove thoſe 
Difficultys which he has throwed in the 
Way, and which are real Obſtructions to 
theſe Enquirys. One of the moſt conſidera- 
ble, and at the ſame Time fruitleſs, Diſ- 
tinctions which this eminent Man makes is 
betwixt immaterial and material Subſtances. 
His Words are theſe: * The only Thing that 
remains to be proved ts this, that immaterial 
Subſtances are not impoſſible, or, that a Sub- 
ftance immaterial is not a contradictory Notion : 
whoever aſſerts that it is contradictory muſt 
affirm that whatever 1s not Matter is Nothing, 
and that to ſay any Thing exiſts which is not 
Matter is ſaying that there exiſts ſomething 
swhich is Nothing: which in other Words is 
plainly this, that whatever we bave no Idea of 
is Nothing, and impoſſible to be : for there is no 
other Way to reduce immaterial Subſtance to a 
Contradiction, but by ſuppoſing immaterial to 
figmfy the ſame as having no Exiſtence ; and 
there 1s no poſſible Way to prove that, but by 


Jaying 


* In his Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of 
God. Prop. 10. 
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faying we have no Idea of it, and therefore it 


neither has nor can have any Exiſtence: by 
which ſame Argument (even ſuppoſing it true, 
which yet is indeed moſt falſe, that we bave a 
clear Idea of the Eſſence of Matter, and none 
at all of any immaterial Subſtance) a Man born 
blind may demonſtrate irrefragably that Light 
or Colour is an impoſſible and contradictory 17 
tion, becauſe it is not a Sound or Smell: 
the Power of ſeeing Light or Colour is 55 4 
Man born blind altogether as incomprehenfible, 
and abſolutely beyond the Reach of all his Ideas, 
as either the Operations or Perceptions, or 
even the fimple Eſſence, of a pure immaterial 
Subſtance or Spirit can be to any of us. This 
ſhort Paragraph abounds with falſe Diſtinc- 
tions, unjuſt Inferences, and diſſimilar Paral- 
lels; and fince the Subject is of great Im- 
portance, and Dr. Clarke's Authority very 
prevalent, I can not avoid a Confutation of 
theſe Errors. The Doctor ſays there is no o- 
ther Way to reduce immaterial Subſtance to a 
Contradiction, but by ſuppoſing immaterial to 
Jignify the ſame as having no Exiſtence ; and 
this is the true Way of reducing what he 
calls immaterial Subſtance to a Contradic- 
tion ; for, if by what is material we mean 
what fills a Part of Space, and no other 
Meaning can be annexed to the Word, im- 
material muſt carry a Meaning repugnant to 
material, that is Nothing: this ſagacious Wri- 
ter therefore unjuſtly infers that they, who 
would 
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would reduce what he calls immaterial Sub- 
ſtance to a Contradiction, ſay in other Words 
that whatever we have no Idea of is Nothing, 
and impoſſible to be; for ſaying what is not 
Matter is Nothing is not the ſame as if we 
thould ſay what we have no Idea of is No- 
thing. If we mean by Matter what fills a 
Part of Space, and the ſame Meaning muſt 
be annexed to the Word Subſtance, by a 
Word repugnant to that Meaning, as Imma- 
teriality is, we muſt mean Nonexiſtence ; 
but tho we have no Idea of the Eſſence of 
God, and the. Soul of Man, yet we do not 
fay they are Nothing; for, having proved that 
paſſive Matter could not exiſt as Man does 
without a ſupreme Power, we have proved 
the Exiſtence of God and the Soul of Man, 
tho we can not fay what their Eſſences are. 
The next Miſtake, and which is as flagrant 
as this, is what the Doctor aſſerts of a Man 
born blind. A blind Man knows that he 
lives among Beings who can ſee, and that he 
is an imperfect Being among his own Species, 
and therefore can not preſume to judge of 
thoſe Things which are to be tryed by that 
Faculty which he has not; therefore the 
Power of ſeeing is not to a Man born blind, as 
Dr. Clarke affirms it to be, altogether. as in- 
comprehenſible, and abſolutely beyond the Reach 
of all bis Ideas, as either the Operations and 
Perceptions, or even the ſimple Eſſence, of a 
pure immaterial Subſtance, or Spirit, is to any 

; f 
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of us; for we do not live among Beings, who 
have a perfect Notion of Immateriality, or, 
I ſhould fay, who have Facultys to diſtin- 
uiſh Immateriality, which we have not, and 
the Want of which renders us imperfect a- 
mong our Species. A Man that is born 
blind can never have an adequate Idea of 
what ſeeing is; but he may be made ſenſible 
of the Uſe of ſeeing in a great Degree. 
Should any Man, who can fee, lead a Man 
born blind to any particular Place, ſeveral Miles 
diſtant from the Place where he was, he 
would give the blind Man a Proof of his ha- 
ving a Faculty which the blind Man wants, 
and that he by the Direction of his Eyes 
could do what the blind Man could not do 
without them ; from which the blind Man 
would infer that Light is ſomething which 
enables Mankind to walk to any Place, not 
impervious, by the Direction of the Eye; 
which is having ſome Notion of the Uſe of 
Light, tho not an adequate Idea of it: and 
he has dayly Conviction of the Uſe of Light 
and Sight by being ſupplyed by thoſe who 
can ſee with the Neceſſarys of Life, which he 
would be unable to produce for himſelf. Thus 
I think I have proved that the Doctor has en- 
deavoured to make a Parallel where is none; 
but he, in the ſame Propoſition, purſuing his 
Argument, with the Aſſurance of being right, 
ſays ſince tis poſſible there may be ſuch Things 
as immaterial Subſtances, and ſince, if any 
ſuch 
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ſuch Subſtance can be, there is all the Reaſon in 
the World to believe that Conſciouſneſs, and 
thinking Subſtance, is ſuch, theſe Propertys be- 
ing the moſt remote from the known Propertys 
of Matter that are to be conceived, the Foun- 
dation of all the Objections againſt the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul is entirely taken away. 
Since I have ſhewed the Abſurdity of talking 
of immaterial Subſtances, I need not take 
any Pains to contradict this laſt Paſſage from 
Dr. Clarke: but if, inſtead of what he calls 
immaterial Subſtances, we ſubſtitute what 
ſome of the Antients wiſely called the active 
Principle, and annex to that active Principle 
the ſame Idea which the Doctor confuſedly 
ſtrives to annex to 7mmaterial Subſtance, and 
when we ſpeak of paſſive Matter, let us mean 
the ſame that thoſe Antients intended by the 
paſſive Principle, all Confuſion will be avoid- 
ed; for when we ſpeak of the active Princi- 
ple as ſomething that really exiſts and fills a 
Part of Space, without which Meaning we 
mean Nothing, we need not attempt to de- 
fine what that a&ve Principle is, how it can 
be dilated, or how contracted, for the Eſſence 
thereof is among the Secrets of Nature which 
we have not Facultys to diſcover. Let theſe 
two Principles ſtand in the Senſe in which I 
have here placed them, and what Dr. Clarke 
aſſerts, in the ſame Propoſition, is certainly 
true: others, ſays he, contend that God, by his 
almighty and ſupreme Power, indues certain 

= Syſtems 
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Syſtems of Matter with a Faculty of think- 
ing, according to his own good Pheafire : but 
this amounts to Nothing : for either our Idea 
of Matter (that is paſſive Matter) is a true 
Idea, or it is not : if it be a true Idea that 
(paſſive) Matter is Nothing but à folid Sub- 


ftance, capable only of Diviſion, Figure, and 
Motion, with the Effefts of their ſeveral Com- 


pofutions, as it appears to us, upon the beſt Ex- 
amination ue are able to make of it, then it is 
abſolutely impoſſible for thinking to belong to 
(paſſive) Matter, 3 thinking can not poſſi- 
bly ariſe from any Modification or Compoſition 


of any or all of theſe Qualitys. To illuſtrate 
what Dr. Clarke has here advanced, I will en- 


ter on an Examination into the Organs of 
our Senſes. 

When I conſider the Senſes of Man, I am 
convinced in my own Mind that the Organs 
of thoſe Senſes are inſenſible of their Facul- 
tys; they perform their Functions which God 
alloted them, but the Mind only enjoys them, 
and laments the Loſs of them. To render 
what I mean clear, I will be particular. 

The Eye ſees, but the Eye knows not what 
it ſees ; the Mind indeed knows that ſuch a 
Member as the Eye conveys Objects to it 
with which it is delighted, and on which it 
may reflect. The Eye neither enjoys, nor re- 
flects on, the Objects; and if the Eye is de- 
prived of the Power of ſeeing, the Eye is 
not ſenſible of the Loſs of the Sight of ex- 


ternal 
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ternal Objects; the Mind, the Ens rationalis, 
is what bewails the Loſs, becauſe it is depri- 
ved of the Pleaſure which it received from 
that Organ of Senſe the Eye. Let us ſup- 
poſe a Man enamoured with a beautyful Wo- 
man, and ſtrugk blind ſoon after the Birth of 
his Paſſion, and the Object of his Love gone 
from him, and never more to approach him : 
behold him fighing in Darkneſs for that Blaze 
of Beauty which overcame him when he was 
capable of gazing on her: the Mind is 
wounded, and not the Eye thro which the 
Arrow paſſed. 

If the Ear is deprived of the Power of 
hearing, the Ear itſelf knows not the Loſs ; 
but the Mind is ſenſible of it. It is not the 
Ear that it inclined to hear a fine Voice, the 
Melody of the Lute, or any excellent Piece 
of Muſic, but the Mind which receives the 
Pleaſure of Sounds thro the Ear; for if the 
Ear is deprived of the Power of hearing, the 
Mind which had before a refined Taſte for 
Muſic has often the ſame Defires which it 
had before, tho it has loſs'd that Organ of 
Senſe which before conveyed delightful Sounds 
to it. 

The Neſtril ſmells, but that Part of the cor- 

oreal Frame called the Noftri] knows not 
that it ſmells; but the Mind enjoys the cent, 
and feels any Impediment that happens to 
that Organ of Senſe. If the Pallate can re- 
liſh no Meats or Liquors, the Pallate knows 

not 
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not its own Defect, the Mind is the Sufferer; 
and the Food which we eat, and the Liquor 
which we drink, would contribute as much 
to the Nutriment of our Bodys, tho we could 
neither taſte nor ſmell, as if the Pallate had 
the Power of taſting and ſmelling in Perfec- 
tion; but the Mind would not enjoy the fame 
; Pleaſure as if, by the Pallate, it could diſtin- 
guiſh a Trout from a red Herring, or Cyprus 
Wine from Crabjuice. | 

From theſe Enquirys an Eſſence appears to 
be in the human Conſtitution ſuperior to the 
Senſes, and to which the Senſes are ſubſer- 
vient; but we can have no Idea of the Man- 
ner in which it operates in every Particular, 
how it is communicated in the Seed of 
Man at the Time of the Enjoyment of the 
Sexes, nor after what Manner it departs at 
the Time of the Ceſſation of the animal 
Functions. When we have loſſed the Powers 
of ſeeing, hearing, and feeling, we ceaſe to 
be Men, and then the corporeal Frame 1s 
Nothing more than paſſive Matter in the Fi- 
gure of a Man; from which we ate certain 
that we can have no innate Ideas as Men, no 
Ideas but what are conveyed to us originally 
thro the Organs of Senſe ; becauſe Death 
eloſes the Avenues thro which all Objects 
paſſed to the Mind: but this Certainty can 
| not deſtroy another Certainty, the Certainty 
of an Eſſence reſiding in Man ſuperior to the 
denſes; into what that Eſſence is reſolved, 

H after 
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after the Separation thereof from the preſent 
viſible corporeal Frame, whether it mixes 
with the general Life of the World, the ac- 
tive Principle of the Univerſe, or whether it 
takes its Flight into another Sphere by ſome 
Laws of Motion natural to it but out of the 
Bounds of our preſent Knowledge, and whe- 
ther it exiſts there awhile, and is to make 
future Migrations, are Facts which do not 
appear to us in this State, and are no Subjects 
of our Enquiry. The Difficulty of conceiv- 
ing how Souls can exiſt after the Death of 
Men led Pliny into the following Queſtions *. 
What is the Eſſence of the Mind by itſelf ? What 

is the Matter of which it is compoſed ? Where 

does the Faculty of thinking refide? How is Viſion 

conveyed to it? How Hearing? Who feels it? 

What is the Uſe of it? What Advantage has it 

without the Organs of Senſe? 4 The only Anſwer 
PREY which 


* Dr. Clarke quotes the following Words of Pliny in 
his Diſcourſe concerning the unchangeable Obligations of na- 
tural Religion, &c. Prop. 4. Quod autem Corpus Anim 

er ＋ ? Due Materia? Ubi Cogitatio illi? Quomodo Vi- 
12 Auditus? Aut qui tangit? Qui Uſus eft? Aut quid 
fine his Bonum? Plin. Lib. 7. 

+ Pliny here ſeems to have had the third Book of Lu- 
cretius in his Eye, where, on the Epicurean Syſtem, he 
endeavours to prove that the Soul is born, grows up, ſick- 
ens, recovers, becomes old, decays, and periſhes, with 


the Body, 


Nunc age, nativos Animantibus et mortaleis 
Eſſe Animos, Animaſque leves, ut noſcere poſſis. 


And in the firſt Book the ſame Poet lays it down as cer- 
tatn that Nothing but Body is tangible, 


Tan- 
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which is neceſſary to theſe Queſtions is, 7 
know not, The preceding Arguments are a 
Proof of an Eſſence being in the human 


Compoſition ſuperior to the Senſes; and the 


Impoſſibility of anſwering theſe Queſtions can 
never overthrow that Certainty. 


Some perhaps will ſay that the Arguments 
which I have uſed, of the Senſes being ſub- 
ſervient to an Eſſence ſuperior to them, are 
applicable, in a great Degree, to Brutes as well 
as to Men. Suppoſing thoſe Arguments may 
be as juſtly applyed to Brutes, they are not 
leſs valid than if they were not applicable to 
them; and I am ſure that no Man of a ſound 
Underſtanding would think himſelf injured, 
or be diſpleaſed, if a Horſe or a Dog could 
be proved to have an immortal * Soul: but I 

H 2 believe 


Tangere enim et tangi, niſi Corpus, nulla poteſt Res. 


Which is undenyable, whatever wrong Inferences ſome 
my make from it, 

The Reader muſt obſerve how the Words Saul and 
Mind are uſed ſynonymouſly in this Diſcourſe for the ra- 
tional Eſſence, The Greeks often uſed the Words Nus 
and wvx» as ſynonymous for the rational Eſſence, tho 
Inſtances may be produced of #vx and Zan being uſed in 
one Senſe, The Latins generally diſtinguiſhed betwixt 
the Words Anima and Animus or Mens : Anima they ren- 
dered as applicable to Beaſts as to Men, meaning the ſame 
as Vita, as in the 15th Satire of Juvenal, 

Senſum a cœleſti demiſſum traximus Arce, 

Cujus egent prona et Terram Spectantia: Mundi 

Principio indulſit communis Conditor illis 

Tantum Animas, nobis Animum quoque, 


Examples of this Diſtinction appear in other Quotations 


in this Diſcourſe, 
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believe if we make a ſtrict Enquiry into the 
Motives of human Actions, I mean the Ac- 
tions of ſuch Men as make the Rule of Right 
their Rule of Conduct, and into the Motives 
of the Actions of Brutes, we ſhall find as 
wide a Difference betwixt them as betwixt 
the latter and a common Machine made b 
the Hands of Men ; nor need I confine my- 
felf, in the Compariſon, to the Motives of 
the Actions of ſuch Men as make the Rule of 
Right their Rule of Conduct, for they who 
depart from the Rule of Right are ſeldom 
without Selfcondemnation ; which is a Proof 
of their acting againſt the Dictates of their 
Conſcience, That Perſuaſion of Mind which 
ariſes from a Capacity of diſtinguiſhing Right 
from Wrong, or from a Belief of having a 
Capacity to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood, 
in Action or Speculation, always makes a Man 
eaſy or uneaſy, according as he has obeyed, 
or rebelled againſt, ſuch a Perſuaſion of Mind; 
and ſuch a Perſuaſion of Mind is what we 
call Conſcience. Several of the Antients have 
elegantly diſtinguiſhed betwixt the Operations 
of the human Mind and the Operations of 
the Senſes of Brutes. Says Tully the Deſire 
of Cortion and the Care of tbeir Offsprings are 
common to all Animals for the Sake of Genera- 
tion; and there is great Evidence of the Wiſ- 
dom of God in the Means of Propagation: 
Men are not always ſtimulated, and Brutes 
never, to Copulation thro a Deſire of propa- 


gating 
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gating their Species, but by the Joys which 
they propoſe in the Action, and by the thril- 
ling Pains which they feel in the Moments of 


hot Deſire, and which can not be eaſed but 


by Emiſſion. Theſe are generally the Mo- 
tives to Coition; God therefore has ſhewed 
Abundance of Wiſdom in making what moſt 
Animals eſteem the moſt exquiſite Pleaſure 
the Means of Propagation : at the fame Time 
that I fay theſe are generally the Motives to 
Coition, I do not doubt but ſome few Men 
have a greater Satisfaction in all their Actions 
becauſe they know that they are diſcharging 
their Duty than in the ſenſual Enjoyment 
which they pofleſs in any of their Actions. 
I would not be thought here to imagine that 
a Man can not indulge the Defire of Coi- 
tion according to the Rule of Right without 
having Generation always in View ; for I 
know that a Man may; but the Object and 
Circumſtances are to be conſidered, and the 
Rule of Right ſhould be the Rule of Conduct 
in this as in other Actions. Tully, immedi- 
ately after what he ſays of Coition, thus judi- 
ciouſly ſtates the Difference betwixt Man and 
Beaſts : * the latter is moved only by Senſe, and 


3 accom- 


Commune Animantium omnium eft Conjunctionis 
Appetitus, procreandi Causi, et Cura quædam eorum 
quæ procreata ſunt : fed inter Hominem et Beluam hoc 
maxime intereſt, quod hæc tantum, 1 Senſu mo- 
vetur, ad id ſolum, quod adeſt, quodque præſens eſt, fe 
accommodat : Homo autem, quod Rationis eft Particeps, 


per 
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accommodates himſelf only to what is preſent ; 
but Man, becauſe he 1s poſſeſſed of Reaſon by 
which be looks into Conſequences, ſees the Caufes 
of Things and their Progreſs, and, as not be- 
ing ignorant of what is paſſed, compares Cir- 
cumſtances, and caſts his Eye into Futurity, in 
Order to judge of what is proper. Aﬀer- 
wards, in the fame Book, he well obſerves 
that the Power of enquiring into Truth is the 
principal Property of Man: and farther in 
the ſame Book he has this excellent Remark, 
* that we differ in Nothing more from the Na- 
ture of Beaſts than in our Charatteriſtics : 
we often ſay a Horſe, or a Lion, is ſtrong ; 
but we do not call either of them juſt, equita- 
ble, or good : which wide Difference betwixt 
the Conſtitution of the human Mind and the 
Inſtinct of Beaſts 2yint/han, has placed in a 
beautyful Light: Reaſon +, ſays that great 

Judge 


per quam Conſequentia cernit, Cauſas Rerum videt, ea- 
rumque Progreſſus, et, quaſi Anteceſſiones non ignorat, 
Similitudines comparat, et Rebus præſentibus adjungit et 
annectit futuras.— In primiſque Hominis eſt propria 
Veri Inquiſitio atque Inveſtigatio. De Ofc, Lib. 1. 

* Neque ulla Re longius abſumus a Natura Ferarum, 
in quibus ineſſe Fortitudinem ſæpe dicimus, ut in Equis, 
in Leonibus ; Juſtitiam, Aquitatem, Bonitatem, non di- 
cimus. | 

+ Naturalis eſt Homini Ratio ſicut Aves ad Volatum, 
Equi ad Curſum, ad Sævitiam Feræ, gignuntur, ita no- 
bis propria eſt W Mentis, atque Solertia, unde Ori- 
g0 Animi cceleſtis creditur: Hebetes vero, et indociles, 
non magis ſecundum Naturam eduntur quam prodigioſa 
Corpora et Monſtris inſignia. Þ/titut, Orat, Lib. 1. 
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Judge of Eloquence and Wiſdom, is natural 
to Man : as Birds by Nature fly, as the Steed 
is rapid in the Race, and as Savages are fierce 
and cruel, ſo Thought and Wiſdom are proper to 
us, Wherefore the Origin of the Mind is be- 
lieved to be celeſtial : but Blockheads, and Fools 
incapable of Inſtruction, are no more according 
to Nature than monſtrous and prodigious Bodys. 
Qyintilian here ſeems to think that irrational 
Men are Excreſcencys of Nature, and not 
above Brutes, tho in the Forms of Men; and 
Tully, more than once in his Writings, has 
diſcovered his Sentiments of the irrational 
Part of Mankind to be the ſame. The Dif- 
ference 1s certainly very great betwixt thoſe 
Creatures whoſe Actions all proceed from the 
immediate Impulſe of Senſe only, without a 
Capacity to act otherwiſe, and thoſe whoſe 
Actions are the Fruits of Deliberation. 

As I have elſewhere obſerved, if we can 
reduce any Doctrine to a Contradiction, that 
is a Proof of the Truth of the contrary ; and 
that the Operation of the human Mind can 
not be the Effect of any, or all, the Qualitys 
of paſſive Matter, is evident from the prece- 
ding Arguments, I here refer the Reader 
backward to my * Enquiry into the Origin and 
Conſtitution of Man, the Powers of Matter, 
and the Being of God, in which he will find 
what is farther neceſſary to be ſayed here of 
the Qualitys of paſſive Matter, and the Im- 

H 4 poſſibility 


* Diſcourſe the iſt. 
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poſlibility of a thinking Eſſence proceeding 
from any of, or all, thoſe Qualitys. 

I will here add one Proof more of an EC. 
ſence in the Compoſition of Man ſuperior to 
the Senſes, and that founded on Dreams. 
When I dream of being in ſome delightful 
Sylvan Scene, (and a Dream ſimilar to ſuch 
an one moſt Men have had ) with a Proſpect 
as beautyful as my Ideas can frame, and the 
moſt elegant Muſic to charm my Ear, with 
many other Objects of Pleaſure, I know when 
I awake from ſuch a Dream that my Eyes and 
Ears neither ſaw nor heared the Objects which 
were repreſented to me in my Dream; that 
Organ of Senſe called the Eye was cloſed, 
and could not have beheld thoſe Scenes had 
been really in them; but none of the Ob- 
jets which I enjoyed in my Dream were pre- 
ſent; therefore my Organs of Senſe, if they 
had not been cloſed, could not have conveyed 
thoſe Objects really to my Mind, which were 
not within their Reach, and which perhaps 
had no Exiſtence in the Order in which 1 
ſaw them in my Dream; I am certain there- 
fore that ſomething in my Compoſition, 
which is neither Eye, nor Ear, repreſented 
them to me; the Mind, without the imme- 
diate organical Afliſtance of the Body, repre- 
ſented thoſe Objects to itſelf. After what 
Manner the Mind operates, when the Or- 
gans of Senſe are cloſed, is not a Subject of 
my Enquiry ; for if I could diſcover the 

Manner 
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Manner in which it operates, we could not 
have a greater Proof than we have of an Eſ- 
ſence ſuperior to the Senſes repreſenting Ob- 


jects to itſelf without the immediate Aſſiſtance 


of thoſe Senſes; nor does the Confuſion in 
which thoſe Viſions ate often repreſented by 
Dreams deſtroy the Certainty of the Ex- 
iſtence of that Eſſence which repreſents them 
without the immediate organical Aſſiſtance of 
the Senſes; that Confufion, with ſome other 
Circumſtances relating to Dreams, I could, 
in a great Meaſure, phyſically account for ; 
but that is an Enquiry unneceſſary here. 
From the Obſervations which we make on 
Beaſts we diſcover ſome Indications of their 
dreaming; from which the ſame Inference 
may be made, (ſome may fay,) in Regard to 
their Souls as to the Souls of Men; and if fo, 
as I before obſerved, no Man of found Un- 
derſtanding would think himſelf injured, or 
be diſpleaſed, if a Horſe or a Dog could be 
roved to have an immortal Soul: but, as 
they ſeem to have no Rule of Right for their 
Conduct, we have no Reaſon to think that 
they have an Afteraccount: and if they have 
a Rule of Right to govern their Actions by, 
it ſeems not to be diſcoverable by us: and 
that they have not was the Opinion of the 
wiſeſt of the Antients, as appears from what 
I have quoted from ſome of them in this 
Diſcourſe. 
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To theſe Arguments for an Eſſence in Man 
ſuperior to his Senſes, taken from Conſidera- 
tions on the Powers of paſſive Matter and the 


Operation of the human Mind, I will add 


ſome other, founded on the Attributes of 
God, for a future State. The Conſideration 
of a wiſe and good Man ſubjecting himſelf 
voluntaryly to ſome of the greateſt Inconve- 
niences of human Life from a virtuous Prin- 
ciple, and rejecting ſuch Pleaſures as he has 
both Power and Appetites to enjoy, only 
from a Perſuaſion of Mind that his enjoying 
ſuch Pleaſures would be attended with evil 
Conſequences to other Perſons, ſuch a Conſi- 
deration, I ſay, may induce a Man reaſona- 
bly to believe that an infinite good and al- 
mighty God would not have endowed him 
with thoſe Facultys, which prove repugnant 
to the Pleaſures which offer themſelves to 
him, without intending ſomething more for 
him than his Exiſtence here. Virtue is in- 
deed generally productive of Happyneſs here; 
but many are the Inſtances of Men who 
have ſuffered themſelves to become miſera- 
ble, and who have continued ſo till they have 
ended their wretched Beings here, rather than 
they would depart from the Rule of Right; 
and if ſuch Men loſe all Conſciouſneſs with 
their Exiſtence here, their Annihilation, for 
ſuch I may call the Loſs of Conſciouſneſs, 
is repugnant to God's Attribute of Goodneſs, 
to what ſeems to be his everlaſting Rule of 


3 Righteouſ- 
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Righteouſneſs; becauſe he endowed them 
with ſuch Facultys as, by their paying Obe- 


dience to them, made them wretched : there- 


fore I can not believe that the omnipotent 
Being, the Work of whoſe Power we are, 
would have created Man, and have provided 
for his Support in his Duration here, and, 
when he has ſtruggled, as Tully * finely ex- 
preſſes himſelf on this Occaſion, thro all his 
Labours, let him fall into an eternal Sleep. 
That it is the Will of God that we ſhould 
make the Rule of Right our Rule of Conduct 
is deduceable from his Attributes; and, as 
that Part of his Will is a natural Deduction 
from his Attributes, we ſhould look on it as 
a Command; and we may be ſure, from the 
Attributes of God, that an Obedience to ſuch 
a Command will not be fruitleſs to us; for 
an omnipotent, allwiſe, and good, God would 
never lay a Command on us without ſignifying 
his being pleaſed with our Obedience to ſuch 
a Command ; and, as Dr. Clarke obſerves F, 
God can not ſignify his Pleaſure or Diſplea- 
ſure to good or bad Actions but by Re- 
wards, Tho I allow, with Dr. Clarke, that 
God can not ſignify his Pleaſure or Diſplea- 


ſure 


* Profeto fuit quædam Vis, quæ Generi conſuleret 
humano; nec id gigneret aut aleret, quod cum exantla- 
viſſet omnes Labores, tum incideret in Mortis Malum 
ſempiternum. Tuſc. Quæſt. Lib. 1. 

F In his Diſcourſe concerning the unchangeable Obliga- 
tions of natural Religion, &c, Prop. 3. 
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ſure at good or bad Actions but by Rewards, 
yet J think he has no Foundation on Reaſon 
for his Doctrine * of eternal Puniſhments ; 
becauſe the Doctrine of eternal Puniſhments 
is as inconſiſtent with the Attributes of God 
as the groſſeſt Error of the Church of Rome: 
but, as that is no Part of my preſent En- 
quiry, I ſhall not dwell on it here. As we 
may reaſonably cheriſh a Proſpect of a fu- 
ture State, we need not ſeek after the Diſtinc- 
tion which God will make betwixt the 
juſt and unjuſt, whether he will ſhew his 
Regard to one by receiving him into a State 
of uninterrupted Happyneſs, and ſignify his 
Diſpleaſure to the other by leting him ly in a 
State of Miſery awhile. An Enquiry into the 
Degrees of Bliſs which they ſhall hereafter 
enjoy who payed an Obedience here to the 
Rule of Right, whether proportioned to their 
Virtues, or whether all will be equally hap- 
py, or whether this Life is a State of Prepa- 
ration for a better which alſo leads into ano- 
ther future State, or whether we ſhall after 
this Life poſſeſs one that will prove unaltera- 
ble, theſe and ſuch like Enquirys are. need- 
leſs, becauſe no certain Knowledge thereof 
can here be attained. Among the fruitleſs 
Searches is that into the State of the Souls 

of departed Infants and Ideots. 
The Proſpect which we may indulge of a 
future State is a juſt Foundation of Comfort 
to 

Prop. 13. 
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to us; but we muſt not make that the only 
Motive of all our Virtue; for he that can 
not be righteous without a Bribe has no Pre- 
tence to the Favour of God; but he that 
makes the Rule of Right his Rule of Con- 
duct from the Propriety which he ſees in it, 
from a Benevolence to Mankind which he 
thinks due to them, he is the Perſon that 
will meet his Reward, whether he ever had 
that Perſuaſion of Mind which brought him 
to a Belief in a future State or not; for a 
Belief in a future State is not neceſſary to- 
wards obtaining it. If we examine into the 
Springs of human Actions, we ſhall find thoſe 


Men who are harmleſs only thro the Hope of 


future Happyneſs, and the Fear of God's 
Wrath, ſuch Men, I fay, we ſhall find deſti- 
tute of all Benevolence; they refrain from 
Murders, Thefts, and Perjurys, becauſe they 
dread Damnation, and the Laws of the Land ; 
they do not refrain becauſe of the Beauty 
which they ſee in Propriety of Action: 
fuch Men are of all Men moſt contempti- 
ble, and have as little Title to the Favour of 
God as a Monkey that refrains from hurtful 
Tricks thro Fear of the Whip; and ſuch are 
the greater Part of thoſe who are credulous 
in particular Syſtems of Religion which are 
compoſed of Articles of Faith without Rea- 
fon for their Foundation, and of ſuch Cere- 
monys as would render even a Monkey ridi- 
culous in the Practice of them; and if ſuch 


Perſons 
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Perſons at any Time ſeem charitable, their 
poor Doles proceed not from true Charity, 
and Benevolence of Mind, but from Con- 
ſtraint ; they are conſtrained to thoſe Actions 
by their Fears : but the wiſe and good Man 
that reſolves to make the Rule of Right his 
Rule of Conduct, whatever the Conſequence 
may be hereafter, in which Rule of Right 
are included Acts of Benevolence when in 
our Power, ſuch a Man is the Object of 
God's Favour; ſuch a Man is ſenſible of the 
Truth which an excellent Author * has ad- 
vanced, which is that Honour is as much Ho- 
nour itſelf, when acting by itſelf, and unſeen, 
as when ſeen and applauded by all the World: 
and every wiſe and good Man will make the 
Rule of Right his Rule of Conduct, and ſub- 
mit with a patient and reſpectful Reſigna- 
tion to the Will of God, whatever, as Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus ſays +, his Determina- 
tion ſhall be concerning him. 
I have demonſtrated the Abſurdity of talk- 
ing of immaterial Subſtances, the Certainty 
of an Eſſence in the Conſtitution of Man ſu- 
perior to all the Qualitys of paſſive Matter, 
and the juſt Foundation of our Hope of a 
future State founded on the Attributes of God; 
and as theſe Truths are demonſtrable by the 
Light of Nature, that is by the original Revela- 
tion 
* The Earl of boy in his Eſſay en the Freedom 


of Wit and Humour, Part 2d 
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tion implanted in the Conſtitution of Man, we 
may be ſure that we need no ſupernatural Helps 
in theſe Enquirys. I may be aſked, perhaps, 
if the Certainty of a future State ought not to 
be the principal Lure to Virtue, and if the 
who are virtuous only thro the Hopes of fu- 
ture Happyneſs have the leaſt, and perhaps 
no, Pretence to future Happyneſs, of what 
real Uſe is the Knowledge of a future State ? 
To which I anſwer : the Knowledge of a fu- 
ture State 1s uſeful to good Men who are vir- 
tuous without making that the Foundation of 
their Virtue: they have a Pleaſure in the de- 
lightful Proſpect, and their Spirits are fup- 
ported by it in the greateſt Calamitys ; and 
yet the ſame Men would make the Rule of 
Right their Rule of Conduct without this de- 
lightful Proſpe&, and without this Support to 
their Spirits in the Hours of Diſtreſs. 

After this Examination into the Nature of 
the human Soul, and into a future State, a 
Proof of our Freedom of Will is neceſſary 
before we can make any right Judgement 
concerning our Pretenſions to the Favour of 


God: I therefore proceed to that Head. 
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Discovrss V. 


On Liberty and Neceſſity, with a De- 
monſtration of Freedom of Will, 
ſame Remarks on Mr. Locke's Chap- 
ter of Power, and ſome Obſerva- 
tions on the Uſe and Abuſe of the 
Paſſions. 


Grear Waſte of Words have been 
hitherto employed, by many and emi- 
nent Hands, on the Liberty and Neceſſity 
of human Actions; yet I know few Subjects 
in our philoſophical Enquirys which will 
better admit of Brevity, In this Examina- 
tion every favourite Paſſion ſhould be layed 
aſleep, leſt they ſhould ariſe and intereſt us in 
Behalf of Neceflity : I ſay every favourite 
Paſſion, becauſe I know ſome Men, endowed 
with no deſpicable Talents and poſſeſſed with 
no ſmall Share of Knowledge, who are ſtre- 
nuous Defenders of the Neceſſity of human 
Actions; who, as far as I can judge from 


their Conduct, are Advocates for it, becauſe 
3 they 
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they hope that they commit no Action which 
they can ſhun; they therefore, in the Purſuit 
of their unjuſtifyable Pleaſures, harden them- 
ſelves in this Belief, and embrace the fooliſh 
Notion of Neceſſity | in Hopes of avoiding the 
Guilt of Liberty abuſed. 

Previous to my Demonſtration of Freewill, 
I muſt ſhew in what human Liberty conſiſts, 
Man is free, in being able to act, within his 
Sphere of Power, from the Reſult of his 
Will; and that Man is perfect, who is able 
to act from the Reſult of his laſt Judgement 
after a juſt and wiſe Examination. 

Of human Actions are two Sorts, the in- 
ternal and external: the firſt is of the Mind, 
the other of the Body : the latter is always a 
Conſequence of the firſt; and the firſt often 
happens, without being followed by the latter, 

As Mr. Locke, in his Chapter of Power *, 
has endeavoured to repreſent the Word Free- 
will as a nonſenſical Term, and to prove the 
Will of Man not free, even while he is de- 
tending the Liberty of the Agent, I ſhall take 
an Occaſion here to publiſh ſome of my 
Conſiderations on that Chapter. Tho I pay 
: great Reſpect to the Memory of Mr. Locke, 

| pay a greater to Truth; and while I, in 
Part, diſcover the ſophiſtical Jargon of en- 
trely needleſs, and often falſe, Diſtinctions, 
with which he has clouded the few Truths 

I advan- 


* The 21ſt of the 2d Book of his E [Jay * Lu- 
man Underſtanding. 
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advanced in that Chapter, I will make my 
Oppoſition to him abſolutely neceſſary towards 
eſtabliſhing the Doctrine of Freewill. Mr. 
Locke's Authority carrys great Weight with 
it, and often deſervedly; but when Errors 
are propagated under the Sanction of a great 
Name, thoſe Obſtacles ſhoutd be removed to 
give Place to ſuch Truths as they are repug- 
nant to. 

Mr. Locke, in Order to prove Liberty not 
an Idea * belong ng to Volition or prefering, a- 
mong other Arguments, full as improper, 
uſes this: + ſuppoſe a Man carryed, whilſt 
faſt aſleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he 
longs to ſee and ſpeak with, and ſuppoſe him 
there locked in, beyond his Power to get out : 
he wales, and is glad to find himſelf in fo de- 
fireable Company, which be flays willingly in, 
i. e. prefers his Stay to going away. Ts not 
this Stay voluntary? I think nobody will doubt 

t; and yet, being locked faſt im, 'tis evident 
he is not at Liberty not to ſtay, he has not 
Freedom to be gone: ſo that Liberty is not ail 
Idea belonging to Volition, or prefering. Here 
this great Reaſoner has: advanced an Argument 
deſtructive of what he endeavoured to prove, 


viz. 


* He thus judiciouſly explains the Word Idea, it bei 
that Term, which, I think, ſerves beſt to and for « wwhat- 


forever is the Obje#t ef the Underſtanding when a Mai 
thinks, I have uſed it to expreſs whatever it is which the 
Mind can be eniplyyed about in thinking, Book 1, Chap. I, 


Sect. 8. 
+ Book 2, Chap. 21, Sect. 10, 
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viz, that Liberty is not an Idea belonging to 
Palition : how does he demonſtrate this? He 
ſays the Man can not go out of the Room if 
he would, but that he is free to chule whe- 
ther he would or not, withcut knowing that 
the Door is locked. This is no Miſconſtruc- 
tion of his Words. Here the Will is free, 
or the Man is free to will, tho he has not the 
Power to execute that Will; therefore Liber- 
ty is here an Idea annexed to Volition ; for 
the Man not being able to execute his Will 
does not deſtroy his Power of willing, or 
prefering, his ſtaying in to going out, or 70 
ing out to ſtaying in. 

A Man's Heart beats, ſays the fame Au- 
thor *, and the Blood circulates, which is not 
in bis Power by any Thought or Volitian to 
flop; and therefore in Reſpect of theſe Motions, 
where Reſt depends not om his Choice, ner would 
follow the Determination of his Mind, if it 
ſhould prefer it, he is nit a free Agent. A 
Man by w:/lins only, without the Applica- 
tion of a Piſtol, a Sword, or Poyſon, or 
ſome other Inſtrament, can not ſtop the Cir- 
culation of his Blood : but all this is no more 
than ſaying a Man can not do what he can 


not do: Mr. Locke therefore might as well 


have ſayed that a Man can not ſcale the Skys, 
and therefore is not a free Agent; for one 
Argument no more affects human Liberty 
than the other, human Liberty conſiſting, as 
12 


% Sect. 11. 
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I ſayed before, in being able to act, within our 
Sphere of Power, from the Reſult of our Will : 
therefore unleſs ſtoping the Circulation of the 
Blood, by merely willing, and ſcaling the 
Skys, can be reduced to the Limits of human 
Power, that is our Sphere of Action, theſe 
Arguments are unpertinent, and conduce only 
to the Embarraſſment of the Subject. 

Now I have ſhewed the Bounds to which 
this Argument is confined, and the Conſe- 
quence of tranſgreſſing thqſe Bounds, I will 
proceed to a clear Demonſtration of the Free- 
dom of the Will, or of Man being free to 
will: and as I have divided human Actions 
into two Claſſes, the internal and external, I 
will begin with the firſt. 

If a Propoſition, in any philoſophical or 
religious Enquiry, is layed before us, the 
Queſtion is not whether we can reſiſt what 
ſeems Conviction to us, but, previous to that, 
whether we will exert our Facultys in an En- 
quiry after Truth, or remain ignorant in the 
Errors which we may have imbibed, or in an 
indolent Indifference. Here the Will is to 
determine whether we ſhall enter into an Ex- 
amination ; and if the Will determines us to 
enter into a ſtrict Examination, Conviction 
on one Side or other is the Conſequence : 
but after Conviction the Man is free to 401// 
whether to diſcloſe his Sentiments or conceal 
them. This is an Action of the Mind; and 
in this the Will is free; for the Will is what 


deter- 
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determines whether the Man ſhall diſcloſe his 
Sentiments or conceal them, tho the Fudge- 
ment determined in the Conviction of what is 
Right or Wrong : Conviction, being the ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence of Examination, is no 
Infringement on the Freedom of the Will : 
whether we ſhall conceal or relate our Senti- 
ments, or whether we ſhall act with Hypo- 
criſy, and relate as real what is contrary to 
our Sentiments, is {till in our Choice or Will: 
and that the Freedom is lodged in the Will 
Mr. Locke has confefſed, contrary to his In- 
tent, tho he has uſed another Word : ſpeak- 
ing of the Neceſſity of a waking Man having 
ſome Ideas, he ſays, * whether he will remove 
his Contemplation from one Idea to another is 
many Times in his Choice. If any one can 
with Propriety annex any Meaning here to 
the Word Choice beſides that which muſt be 
annexed to the Word Will, I will give up 
all Pretenſions to Reaſon: if the removing 
our Contemplation from one Idea to another 
is often in our Choice, the Vill is often free to 
act, as thinking is an Action of the Mind; 
for here Mr. Locke lodges the Power of re- 
moving the Contemplation in the Choice; and 
if we chuſe to remove our Contemplation, I 
am ſure we vill the Removal of it: yet in the 
next Section but one he aſſerts Liberty not to 
belong to the Will: his Words are theſe: it 
285 xy 75 
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is as inſignificant to aſk whether Man's Will be 


free, as to aſt whether his Sleep be farft, or 


bis Virtue ſquare : whence we may intcr that 
he uſes the Word Chozce in the ſame Meanin 
that he does the Word prefer ſoon after, when 
he ſays, * 7ho a Man would preſer flying to walk- 
ing, yet Who can ſay he wills it? I ſay he who 
2 efers one Action to another vs it; and 
cho it may be out of his Power to per- 
form it, yet he would perform it if he 
could; therefore the Action of the Mind 
18 the ſame. 

Every one who judges candidly 88 ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Locke's Diſtinctions are 
burdenſome, and may raiſe a Diſtaſte in ſome 
Readers, and make them drop the Enquiry 
before they have cntered far into it ; therefore 
let us agree to make the Terms Freewill and 
human Liberty ſynonymous; by Freew:ll we 
mean that Man 1s free fo will; and if we 
agree to uſe theſe two Terms as ſynonymous, 
all Confuſion will be avoided : but whoever 
inſiſts on the Will not being free, the ſame 
ought to prove the Will no Power of what we 
call the Soul or Mind; which I am certain is 
impoſſible to be proved; for the Will can be 
no Power of the Body, which, without the 
internal Powers, is no more chan a Gun, or 
any other lifeleſs Machine; and as the Will 
muſt precede every external Action, if Free- 
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dom 1s not lodged there, it can not be lodged 
in the Body: however, as the internal and 
external Parts conſtitute. the Man, we will 
call the Agent, fo conſtituted, free. 

I now procced to a farther Demonſtration 
of human Liberty in two Inſtances, the firſt 
in an Action of the Mind, the other in an 
Action of both Mind and Body, Let us 
ſuppoſe a Man enamoured with a beautyful 

oman, and let us likewiſe ſuppoſe the Wo- 
man marryed and to have Children ; the De- 
fires of the Man are very ſtrong towards her; 
and he has a Proſpect of poſſeſſing her, if he 
purſues the End of his Defires with Aſſidu- 
ity. Does not ſuch a Man, it we ſuppoſe 
him capable of diſtinguiſhing another's Pro- 

rty from his own, know that this Woman, 
to whom his Heart inclines, is the Right of 
another, and that if he ſhould poſſeſs her, 
and the raſh Deed be known, Huſband, 
Children, and Parents if ſhe has any, may 
all be rendered wretched thro their Lives by 
one baſe Act of his, the Pleaſure of a Mo- 
ment? All theſe evil Conſequences any 
Man, who has Addreſs enough to vin 
the Heart of Innocence, muſt be appriſed 
of in his Mind. His Defires are ſtrong, 
and his Judgement of the Conſequences is 
at the fame Time right; and his III 
muſt determine which he ſhall obey: his 
Will is awhile ſuſpended ; and the Strug- 
gle betwixt his Deſires and his Judgement is 
I 4 this, 
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this, whether he ſhall prefer a momentar 
Pleaſure ro the Happyneſs of Numbers, and 
probably to his own future Peace. The 
Conſequences conſidered, the Deſtruction of 
the Eaſe of ſeveral, and himſelf and the Wo- 
man likely to be no inconſiderable Sharer in 
the Ruin, he reſolves to check his Paſſion, 
and never to communicate it: here is an Act 
of the Mind that ſpeaks Freedom ; for he 
was certainly free to purſue the End of his 
Deſires, or not to purſue it. 

Let us ſuppoſe another Man as deſirous of 
the ſame Woman, and as apprehenſive of the 
evil Conſequences of enjoying her ; he never- 
theleſs, aſſuming an Air of Gallantry, tram- 
ples on all moral Conſiderations, poſſeſſes the 
Woman, and reduces a whole Family to a 
State of Miſery. Here is an Action of both 
Mind and Body; which ſpeaks as. much 
Freedom in the Agent as the other does. I 
know the common Excuſe for Actions of this 
Sort 1s the Prevalency of Impulle. 

They who ſtand up for the Neceſſity of 
human Actions fay, it the Impulſe of Love 
in the Man (I ſhould give it a grofler Name) 
had not been ſtronger than his Judgement, 
he would have yielded to the latter ; but as 
it was ſtronger he could not reſiſt it; there- 
fore the Conſequences were all inevitably ne- 
ceſſary. This is the Logic which the Advo- 
cates for Neceſſity uſe, and theſe the Deduc- 
tions which they make from Propoſitions fa- 
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vourable to their Paſſions: but this Error lys 
in their Want of conſidering in what the 
Strength of the Paſſions conſiſts. The 
Strength of any particular Paſſion, let us 
ſay Love, conſiſts in the Effect which the 
Object of the Paſſion has on the Perſon af- 
fected; and the Strength of the Judgement 
conſiſts in ſeparating and comparing Ideas, 
and in ſeeillp the Rectitude of Action; and 
Liberty conſiſts in having the Power to fol- 
low the Direction of our Judgement or our 
Paſſion; and Virtue and Vice conſiſt in pay- 
ing Obedience to, or departing from, what 
we ſee to be the Rule of Right. To render 
this Argument for Liberty more clear, let us 
examine into the Uſe and Abuſe of one parti- 
cular Paſſion ; and as I began with Love, let 
us continue the ſame. The Love of the 
Sexes to each other is in this Life a Bleſſing 
when cheriſhed without departing from the 
Rule of Right: and let any Man conſider 
what he loſes by ſubduing this Paſſion, 
when fixed on an improper Object, and he 
will find, if a Paradox may be here allowed, 
all his Loſſes Gains. Let us have our Eyes 
on the two Inſtances juſt before produced. 
The Man loſes a momentary Joy; and if 
the Act of Love, which is the Completion 
always of theic Deſires, is often repeated, it 
is ſtill a momentary Joy; with the Loſs of 
this neither his Health nor Fortune are im- 
paired, but more likely to be preſerved ; for 


the 
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the Loſs of this he has the Satisfaction of not 
having deſtroyed the Peace of a Family; 
no Inconvenience attends him, if he ceaſes 
his Purſuit, and innumerable are thoſe which 
may follow the Completion of his Deſires; 
all which he knows, and is therefore free 
to chuſe (having a Capacity to indulge his 
Deſires, and a Capacity to refrain, ) whether 
he ſhall follow the Direction e his Judge- 
ment or Paſſion; and, being free to chuſe, 
he is inexcuſable if he hearkens not to the 
Dictates of his Judgement: and every Man, 
that is not an Ideot, knows the Rule of 
Right, tho one Man can refine on it more 
than another; and every Man is free to chuſe 
whether he will purſue it or not. 

I ſhall conclude my Diſcourſe on Liberty 
with the kong excellent Paſſage from 
Mr. Locke x. Without Liberty the Under- 
Standing would be to no Purpoſe ; and with- 
aut Underſtanding Liberty (if it could be) 
qoould ſignify Nothing. If a Man fees what 
would do him Gocd or Harm, what would 
make him happy or mije; able, without be- 
ing able to move himſ(-lif one Step towards 
or from it, what is he " the better for ſeeing ? 
Ana be that is at Liberty to ramble in per- 
feet Darkneſs, what is bis Liberty better than 
ij be were, driven up and down, as d Bubble 
4 the Force of the Wind? 
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When we have attained a certain Know- 
ledge of the human Conſtitution, and of 
Freedom of Will which is a Part of the 
Conſtitution of Man, we may eaſyly diſco- 
ver the Origin of Evil, to which I now pro- 
ceed ; in my Enquiry into which I will give 
farther Proofs of human Liberty. 
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DiscouRsst VI. 


A phyſical Enquiry into the Origin 
of Evil; in which Freedom of Will 
is farther aſſerted, with ſome more 


Obſervations on the Uſe and Abuſe 
of the Paſſuns. 


HE Majority of eminent Men among 

Chriſtian Divines who have written 
on the Origin of Evil, inſtead of ſearching 
into the Nature of Things, have employed 
their Talents in endeavouring to explain one 
of the moſt ridiculous Fables that ever was 
deviſed; and an Enquiry into that Story they 
yainly call an Enquiry into the Origin of 
Evil; wherefore moſt of our Diſcourſes on 
this Subject conſiſt of Comments on the In- 
ventions of Men, derogatory from the Ho- 
nour of God, and highly reflecting, from the 
Popularity thereof, on the Dignity of human 
Underſtanding, Some Men, unable to ſur- 
mount the Prejudices of Education, are ſin- 
cere in their Follys of this Sort; they are 
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_—_— but ſome, I doubt not, have 
n Advocates for the moſt ſhocking Falſe- 
hoods, becauſe they had liſted themfelves in a 
Cauſe which their Intereſt obliged them to 
plead, and ſo became ſtumbling-blocks to 
Mankind by caſting Abſurditys in their Way, 
and annexing Puniſhments to their Diſbelief 
of them; ſuch Men are unpardonable, and 
are to be numbered among the greateſt Ene- 
mys to Society for corrupting the Minds of 
thouſands into wrong Notions of the Deity, 
and for ſubſtituting for Virtue and Truth 
ſomething that is neither Virtue nor Truth. 

A famous Author *, eſteemed, while he 
lived, the Champion of the Church, and now 
in ſome Repute, has made the Origin of Evil 
the Subject of a long Chapter, without ad- 
vancing one philoſophical Argument therein ; 
the only Origin which he infiſts on is the 
Fall of Man as related by Moſes, and that 
without offering one wiſe Solution in Deſence 
of God's Juſtice: to this Jewiſh Story he 
confuſedly labours to make gentile Writers 
allude, and particularly Plato, and often forces 
a Parallel where none is to be found, feemin 
at the ſame Time not to know that, if ſuch 
Parallels could be made, they would not con- 
firm the Truth of what he chiefly ſtrives to 
eſtabliſh, This prolix Comment on the Fall 
of Man continued in great Eſteem, as a maſ- 
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terly Diſcourſe on the Origin of Evil, till 
more rational Divines aroſe; among which is 
the late Dr. Samuel Clarke, who divides * Evil 
into three Sorts, viz. Evil of Imperfection, as 
the Want of certain Facultys and Excellencys 
which other Creatures have, or natural Evil, 
as Pain, Death, and the like, or moral Evil, 
as all Kind of Vice. Theſe are the three 
Claſſes into which Evil, in the largeſt Ex- 
tent, can be divided : but Death I think no 
Evil, whether Conſciouſneſs remains after it 
or not; for if we ſhall be ſenſible of an Ex- 
iſtence beyond the Grave, we only remove 
from one State to another; and Pain and 
Sickneſs (if our Eſſences ſhould happen then 
to be ſubject to them) will be the ſame as 
they are now in the ſeveral Degrees thereof; 
and the juſt Man has no Reaſon to be appre- 
henſive of an Encreaſe of Trouble; nor has 
the moſt wicked Wretch any Room to dread 
the everlaſting Wrath of the Almighty, for 
inceſſant Reſentment againſt weak and finite 
Creatures 1s as repugnant to the Attributes of 
God as Light to Darkneſs; and if an eternal 
Infenfibility is the Doom of many, or of all, 
that is no more to be reckoned an Evil than 
the preſent Inſenſibility is to be counted fo to 
the Boards or Clay on which we tread. Pain 
and. Sicknels are certainly Evils ; for let the 
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moſt rigid Stoic appeal to his own Mind when 
he feels the Acuteneſs of the Stone or Gout, 
he can not pronounce it a Good, but, on the 
contrary, his Agonys will make him tacitly 
confeſs it to be, what is oppoſite to a Good, 
an Evil; yet thoſe excellent Men (for ſuch 
many of them were tho ſome had their Su- 
perſtitions) the Soics were undoubtedly right 
when they aſſerted that the puſillanimous 
Tempers of Men repreſent Pain to them a 
greater Evil than it really is in itſelf. The 
third Sort of Evil here mentioned, ever 

Kind of Vice, is no otherwiſe an Evil but as 
it is productive of Pain, as it is the Root of 
almoſt all human Miſery here, and the Bar 
to future Happynels. 

Now I have declared what I take Evil, in 
my humble Opinion, to be, I proceed to the 
Origin thereof ; which Dr. Clarke * wiſely 
apprehends to be the Abuſe of that Liberty 
which was given originally to Man : and who- 
ever will ſeriouſly apply himſelf to an Exa- 
mination into the Ideas of his Mind, how 
they come there, and how and whereforc 
ſome Ideas dwell longer there than other Ob- 
jects of the Mind, and how and wherefore 
ſome fade away ſoon after their Conception, 
and then appeal to cvery Day's Experience, 
ſuch a Perſon, I fay, will ſoon diſcover the 
Abuſe of human Liberty to be the Fountain 
of all moral Evil. As every Object of Senſe 
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is an Object of human Underſtanding, and 

as the Mind 1s capable of forming any Idea 
| ſimple or complex, within the Reach of hu- 
| man Underſtanding, the Mind is likewiſe 
| able to dwell longer on one Idea than another 
according to the Pleaſure which that Idea 
gives, and is alſo able to reject a diſagreeable 
Idea that may occur to it, and make that 
Idea give Place to ſome other which ſhall be 
agreeable in the Contemplation : the Ideas 
which ſometimes ariſe from immediate corpo- 
real Pain, or particular heavy Preſfures of 
Fortune, can not indeed be diſplaced by the 
Will; but ſuch Ideas are out of the preſent 
Queſtion ; however, I know, by Experience, 
that a Man may ſometimes indulge his Spe- 
culations on Subjects foreign to his preſent 
Grievance even while a ſevere Diſeaſe is on 
him. That the Power of cheriſhing or re- 
jecting particular Ideas is lodged in the Will 
appears in many Inſtances. A Man fees an 
extraordinary beautyful Woman, the Idea of 
whom, while he ſees her, is an involuntary 
Idea : when the real Object! is departed, let us 
ſuppoſe the Idea ſtill remaining; the Man 
cheriſhes this Idea; why does he cheriſn 
it? Becauſe he conceives a Pleaſure therein ; 
one of the Conſequences of which is the De- 
fire of enjoying her. This Man, when he 
begins to cheriſh the pleaſing Idea, ſhould 
confider what in all Probability may be the 
Conſequence thereof to himſelf and to the 
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Object of his Wiſhes: if, in pondering the 
Conſequences on both Sides, he finds, ac- 
cording to all rational Appearance, the Effects 
likely to be productive of Happyneſs to 
himſelf and the Woman, and to anſwer the 
viſible End of his Being, and that no third 
Perſon can poſſibly ſuſtain any Damage from 
his poſſeſſing her, he is right in cheriſhing 
the Idea, and in purſuing his Defign ; but, 
on the contrary, if, in weighing the Conſe- 
quences, he ſees a Likelyhood of future Un- 
eaſyneſs to happen to the Woman, and a 
Certainty of other Perſons being hurt by his 
poſſeſſing her, he is unjuſt in cherithiag the 
Idea, Here the Uſe of the Paſſions appear; 
they are given to us to be the Inſtruments of 
our Pleaſure, and Realon is given to us to di- 
rect thoſe Paſſions with Juſtice. 

We are now arrived to an Opening into 
the Origin of Evil: Man's cheriſhing an Idea, 
the Conſequences of which on Conſideration 
appear hurtful, is the Birth of Evil; and if 
a Man, after examining the Conſequences 
likely to enſue, and finding them hurttul, 
ceaſes to cheriſh the Idea, from a juſt Senſe 
of the Evil Conſequences, ſuch a Man de- 
clines being the Author of an Evil, or Evils, 
which otherwiſe would happen ; and his be- 
ing poſſeſſed of the Power of cheriſhing or 
rejecting Ideas of this Kind renders him 1n- 
excuſeable if he departs from the Rule of 
Right: and that every Man is poſſeſſed ot 
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this Power will appear from every Man's own 
Experience, if he will examine it with Can- 
dour. Would every Man, as ſoon as he finds 
himſelf fortifyed with Reaſon to diſtinguiſh 
Right from Wrong in the common Occur- 
rences of Life, which every Man that is not 
an Ideot is able to do before he has ſeen 
twenty Vears, would every Man, I ſay, as 
ſoon as he is fortifyed with ſuch a Portion of 
Reaſon, reſolve to examine his Ideas as they 
ariſe in his Mind, to what Conſequences they 
tend, and would he reſolve to ceaſe from che- 
riſhing them when he finds them leading to 
Evil, the curſed Root of all moral and moſt 
Part of natural Evil would be deftroyed, 
and an univerſal Harmony would be among 
Men : and tho there is but little, perhaps no, 
Likelyhood of this Reſolution being put in 
Execution by all Men, yet it is the Duty 
of all Men to put it in Execution. 

Tho. I have given but one Inſtance of the 
Origin of Evil being the Abuſe of human Li- 
berty in cheriſhing Ideas attended with evil 
Conſequences, yet every Man's Experience, 
which 1s the beſt Teſtimony to appeal to, will 
furniſh him with thouſands of other Inſtances, 
Inſtances of Ideas which lead not only to 
Acts of Injuſtice, but to ſuch Actions as are 
productive of Diſcaſes in himſelf, and in his 
Poſterity. This, which is the Origin of mo- 
ral Evil in all Men now exiſting, was the 
Origin of all moral Evil in all created rational 
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Beings, who have lapſed from their State of 
perfect Reaſon, whether Beings who exiſted 
on this terraqueous Globe fix or ſeven thou= 
fand, or ſeven hundred thouſand, Years fince; 
or whether Beings who exiſted ten Millions 
of Years ſince, in as many Millions of Worlds 
in ſeparate Parts of Space. This is the baneful 
Root from which fpring all Sorts of moral 
Evil, like Branches Form the Body of a Tree; 

and from this curſed Root are derived moſt 
of what we call natural Evils, the various 
Species of Pain and Sickneſs; and even Death 
itſelf is precipitated thereby: by the Vices of 
a Father Diſeaſes are often entailed on the 
Son; and, by a continued vicious Race, ma- 
ny Familys, from Generation to Generation, 
come into the World, each Perfon, with an 
imperfect Stamen of Life; and ſeveral paſs 
their Days in Miſery thro the Maladys which 
they derive from the Vices of their Predecet- 
ſors: all which natural Imperfections origi- 
nally proceeded from ſome Perſons having 
cheriſhed Ideas leading to what was hurtful. 
Men are ſubjected to ſome Diſeaſes by ex- 
ternal Accidents to which they themſelves, in 
no Part, voluntaryly contribute, ſuch as pro- 
ceed from the Inclemencys of the Air in 
ſome particular Seaſons, from Falls, and ſome 
other Accidents which may be thought of in 
our Conſiderations on this Subject : but the 
greater Number of Diſeaſes, and the moſt 
acute, to which we are now liable, and which 
K 2 often 
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often become hereditary, ſpring from this Ori- 
gin of moral Evil. A phyſical Enquiry into 
the Effects of Drunkenneſs, Gluttony, Ex- 
ceſs of Venery, and other Irregularitys, of 
Which too many Men are guilty, will render 
this Origin of all moral, and moſt Kinds of 
natural, Evil too clear to be diſputed ; and 
many Maladys with which Men are afflicted 
by the Inclemencys of the Air at particular 
Seaſons are often admited into the Body by 
the Means of former Vices and Irregularitys 
of which the Man has been guilty ; ſo that 
ſuch a Man may be ſayed to have prepared 
his Body, by vicious Habits, for the Recep- 
tion of ſuch Diſeaſes, whereas another Per- 
ſon who has lived in a temperate and ſober 
Manner is armed againſt ſuch Inclemencys 
of Weather as will affect the other. 

The only Taſk which now remains on my 
Hands, before I enter on the moral Relations 
in which we ſtand to each other, is to lay 
down a clear Diſtinction betwixt the Words 
God, Providence, and Nature, 
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DiscouRsst VII. 


On God, Providence, and Nature, 
ſhewing the frequent Miſapplica- 
tions of theſe three Words, and 
the Ideas which ought to be an- 
nexed to them. 


FN OD, Providence, and Nature, are three 
Words which have been oftener miſ- 
applyed by Philoſophers than any other. The 
Word God, has been frequently abuſed by 
falſe and weak Definitions; and the Word 
Providence is often uſed where the Word Na- 
ture ſhould be; and we find Nature too often 
with the ſame Idea annexed to it that we 
ſhould join to God. By ſuch Miſapplication 
of Words, and Confuſion of Ideas, Writers 
themſelves. are often bewildered in their 
Search, and their Readers led aſtray while 
they are ſeeking after Inſtruction: I ſhall 
therefore endeavour, by pointing out the Er- 
rors of ſome eminent Men, and by giving a 
Definition of theſe three Words, to fix ſuch 
| K 3 Ideas 
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Ideas to them as will prevent all Miſtakes in 
the Application of them, if rightly obſerved. 

Dr. Clarke *, in his Definition of God, ſays 
he is without Motion ; and Locke + ſays Mo- 
tion can not be attributed to God, not becauſe he 
7s an immaterial, but becauſe he is an infinite, 
Spirit. This Doctrine is certainly deſtruc- 
tive of the Notion of a Deity ; for if Motion 
is but a given Property of paflive Matter 
how can God who gave it be without it? God 
can not give that which he has not to give: 
and the Idea of a motionleſs Being natural- 
ly leads to the Idea of an inactive and un- 
thinking Being. That I may render the Ab- 
ſurdity of this Part of the Definition of God 
clear, I will produce Paſſages from the ſame 
Authors directly repugnant to this Part of 
their Definition of the Deity, Clarke” judi- 
ciouſly obſerves | that the divine Will can not 
but always and neceſſarily determine itſelf to 
 ebuſe to do what, in the Whole, is abſolutely beſt 
and fitteſt to be done, that is, to att conſtantly 
according to the eternal Rules of infinite Good- 
neſs, Fuſtice, and Truth: and, in the fame 
Propoſition, he wiſely ſays the allpowerful 
Creator and Governour of the Univerſe, who 
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has the abſolute and uncontroulable Dominion 
over all Things in his own Hands, and is ac- 
countable to none for what he does, thinks it no 
Diminution of his Power to make this Reaſon 
of Things the unalterable Rule and Law of all 
his own Actions in the Government of the 
World. Locke ſays * that pure Spirit, viz. 
God, is only active; pure Matter is only paſ- 
foe. Now let us conſider what theſe two 
learned Men affirm in the firſt Paſſages which 
I quote, which is that God is without Motion ; 
and let us examine into the latter Quotations, 
which define God as active. Unleſs Action 
can be demonſtrated to be without Motion, 
theſe are ſelfevident Contradictions. Paſſive 
Matter itſelf could not have been put in Mo- 
tion by the firſt Mover without Motion in the 
firſt Mover ; for without ſome Impulſe, with- 
out Something that moved, paſſive Matter 
could have had no Mutation from the State 
of Reſt, or Stillneſs, in which it was be- 
fore put in Motion. Here we ſee ſome of 
the Conſequences of learned and ingenious 
Men carrying their Enquirys farther than 
the Neceſſity of the Subject requires: we are 
therefore to conſider what is demonſtrable of 
God, beyond Contradiction, and to go no 
farther : that he is ſelfexiſtent and omnipotent 
I have proved in two former Diſcourſes ; and 
K 4 that 


In his E/ay concerning human Under/landing. Book 2, 
Chap, 23, Sect. 28. 
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that the Eſſence of all Matter is eternal, but 
ſubject to the Will of an everlaſting, almigh- 
ty, allwiſe, and good, Being, I have likewiſe 
clearly ſhewed + the Reſult of which two 
Demonſtrations, viz. the Being of God and 
the Eternity of Matter, yields this poſitive 
Knowledge of God, that he is, and that he 
is ſelfexiſtent and omnipotent ; and it likewiſe 
yields this poſitive Knowledge, that they who 
repreſent God as filling every Part of Space 
with his Eſſence make every Thing a Part of 
God: they who would conceive juſtly of 
God muſt think him a Being incomprehenſi- 
ble in his Eſſence, tho known by his Works: 
they muſt think of him as an eternal incor- 
ruptible Being, infinite in Power, Wiſdom, 
and Goodneſs, perceiving and moving all 
Things: which is the Idea that the Stoics an- 
nexed to God; and which is agreeable to the 
Definition given by Pythagoras, and delivered 
down to us as his by the Fathers * of the 
Chriſtian Church, When, as I have obſer- 
ved before, we have arrived to the Know- 
ledge of all that is comprehenſible of God, 
let us fit down contented, and not idly ſeek 
farther after his Eſſence, and the Mode of 
his Exiſtence, and his Manner of Operation 
in his Works; which are not to be diſcovered 
by us in the State in which we are; =, 

if 


* Sce Juſtin Martyr, in his Apology, or Aoy- rab. 4. 
+ In the ſecond Diſcourſe, — 
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if ever they will be, they can not till our Fa- 
cultys are greatly enlarged: therefore when we 
uſe the Word God, no other Idea, no other 
Meaning, ſhould be annexed to it but that of 
an eternal incorruptible Being, infinite in 
Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, perceiving 


and moving all Things: they who talk of 


his being without Parts or Motion *, and ha- 
ving an abſolute Infinity of Immenſity and Full- 
neſs, burden the Subject with unneceſſary Jar- 
gon; the Conſequence of which, if examined 
by the pureſt Logic, is that the unbounded 
Univerſe is a Plenum, and that Plenum is 
God, 

Now I have layed down the Meanin 
which ought to be annexed to the Word 
God, I proceed to ſhew the Miſuſe that has 
been made of the Word Providence. The 
Word Providence is often uſed to expreſs ſome 
extraordinary Interpoſition of the Hand of 
God in human Affairs, without which In- 
terpoſition we are to ſuppoſe that ſuch an Ac- 
cident would not have happened in the com- 
mon Courſe of Things: but by whatever 
Men Storys are told viſibly repugnant to the 
natural Courſe of Things, to the known Syſ- 
tem of Creation, ſuch a Repugnancy is a 
Proof of the Falſehood of the Relation; or 
if ſuch a Repugnancy is not a Proof of the 

Falſe- 


* See Clarke in his Demonſtratian of the Being and At- 
tributes of God, Prop. 6. 
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Falſchood, it 1s certainly no Foundation for 
Belief; becauſe ſuppoſing, what has never 
yet been proved to have been, that ſome ex- 
traordinary Event ſhould, in one Age or o- 
ther, have happened without the Concurrence 
of natural Cauſes, Mankind has but two 
Ways of being certain of the Truth of ſuch 
an Event; one is ocular Demonſtration, and 
the other an infallible Aſſurance from God 
himſelf of the Truth of it; and neither of 
theſe Proofs can be any Demonſtration to a 
Perſon who neither ſaw the Tranſaction, : nor 
was favoured with the Aſſurance of the Truth 
of it from God himſelt : for if I myſelf had 
ſcen a Man raiſed from the dead, I ſhould 
not expect to be believed, notwithſtanding 
the moſt ſolemn Proteſtations which I could 
make, by another who did not ſee the ſame: 
becauſe whoever ſhould believe me, his Belief 
would be founded on no Proof, but on his 
Credulity in the Relater ; and if Relations of 
Accidents viſibly repugnant to the natural 
Courſe of Things may be true, Mankind has 
no Criterion to diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſe- | 
hood : and one Reaſon, which weighs much 
with me, againſt any extraordinary Inter 
ſition of the Hand of God, and eſpecially if 
the Neceſlity of Belief is annexed thereto, is 
the Goodneſs of God; for, as we are. ſure of 
the Goodneſs of God, we are likewiſe ſure that 
he will not annex the Neceſſity of Belief to 
any Thing. without giving the Means of 
Proba- 
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Probation to all alike: this is a ſelfevident 
Truth, 5 
Another Miſuſe of the Word Providence is 
when it is applyed to ſignify an extraordinary 
Interpoſition of the Hand of God in Occur- 
rences which might have happened in the 
natural Courſe of Things: an Inſtance of 
which we have in the Writings of Dr. Clarke 
* where he mentions Socrates, Plato, Ariſto- 
tle, Tully, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, as Men raiſed by Providence as 
Inſtruments to reprove the Nations for their 
Wickedneſs. I know not what Reaſon he 
could have for this Suppoſition, unleſs he 
thought that no Man could lay down a ra- 
tional Syſtem of Ethics, without the Help of 
an extraordinary Providence; and if all theſe 
Men were raiſed by ſuch a Providence, as is 
here to be underſtood, and ſuppoſing the 
primitive Chriſtians to have been raiſed by 
the ſame Providence, I ſhould think that An- 
toninus would not have ſpoke with ſo little 
Reſpect of them as he does in the eleventh 
Book of his Meditations : but the Paſſage 
here refered to in the Works of Clarke is one 
of thoſe in which that truly learned Divine 
ſometimes talks unphiloſophically. All Men 
who have written well in Defence of Virtue 
writ in Defence of it becauſe they ſaw the 
| Fitneſs 


See his Diſcourſe concerning the unchangeable Obliga- 
tions of natural Religim, &c. Prop. 6. 
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Fitneſs of it, becauſe they knew that No- 
thing, as Antoninus divinely fays, * 1s really 
good and advantageous to Man but that 
which renders him virtuous, and Nothing 
really evil and detrimental to him but that 
which produces contrary Effects. | 
Now I have ſbewed the Miſapplication of 
the Word Providence, I ſhall ſhew how it is 
to be rightly applyed. Providence has ſome- 
times been uſed for the Deity himſelf, and 
is ſometimes ſynonimous with Nature : but 
the Idea which I think ought ſtrictly to be 
annexed to the Word is, the Continuation of 
the Means which God has given to every 
Creature to anſwer the End of his Creation, 
or a Continuation of the Means with which 
every Part of this, or any, Syſtem of Crea- 
tion 1s Provided to anſwer the Purpoſes to 
which it is aſſigned, I am apprehenſive of 
the frivolous Objections which may be made 
to this Definition by ſome Halfthinking Men ; 
but I am certain that not an Objection can be 
ſtarted, which I can not obviate, and in ſo 
doing juſtify the Providence of God to Men. 


1 


* Book 8. The Difference betwixt the Doctrine of 
the Stoics and Peripatetics concerning the Eſtimation of 
Virtue is this: the Stoics would have Virtue to be the 
only Good: the Peripatetics allowed Virtue to be the chief 
Good, Sive Honeſtum ſolum Benum eſt, ut Stoicis placet, 
ſive quod honeſtum eſt id ita ſummum Bonum eſt, quem- 
admodum Peripateticis veſtris videtur, ut omnia ex altera 
Parte collata, vix minimi Momenti inſtar habeant. Cicer. 
de Offic. Lib. 3. | 
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I ſhall now endeavour to ſettle the Idea | 
which ought to be fixed to the Word Na- | 
ture; and I ſhall firſt ſhew how it has been 
unwaryly uſed where the Word God ſhould 
be. Says Locke * Nature, I confeſs, has put 
into Man a Deſire of Happyneſ, and an Aver- 
fron to Miſery. Nature is here the Word to 
which we muſt annex an Idea of that Power 
to which Man owes his Deſire of Happyneſs, 
and his Averſion to Miſery, which Power 
is God, If Locke had ſayed Man has, by his 
Nature, a Deſire of Happyneſs, and an Aver- 
ſion to Miſery, he had uſed the Word right; 
for by the Nature of Man we mean the hu- 
man Conſtitution, with which God, who is 
the Author of the Nature or Conſtitution of 
Man, endowed the Species called Man ; there- 
fore it is God that has put into Man, by the | 
Conſtitution or Nature with which he en- ; 
dowed him, a Deſire of Happyneſs, and an 
Averſion to Miſery. The Word Nature is 
applicable to God himſelf; and when it is we 
mean the Nature of God; which ſignifys his 
Attributes, by which we judge of the Truth = 

or Falſchood of Things related of him : if a l 
Fact is related inconſiſtent with the Selfex- 
iſtence, Omnipotence, infinite Wiſdom, or 
Goodneſs, of God, we properly ſay it is not 
conſiſtent with the Nature of God, or with 


ſuch 


* In his Eſſuy concerning human Under/tanding. Book 1, 
Chap. 3, Sect. 3. 
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ſuch an Attribute or Attributes; and therefore 
we juſtly pronounce it falſe. When we ſpeak 
of the Courſe of Nature, relating to any Syſ- 
tem of Creation in any Part of Space, we 
mean certain Effects flowing from certain 
Cauſes in a regular and continued Manner: 
the Difference betwixt the Idea which we 
ſhould annex to God and that which we 
ſhould annex to Nature will plainly appear 
when we conſider them thus together : God, 
who acts neceſſaryly wiſely and righteouſly, 
contrived the general Frame of Things in the 
World, and layed down Laws of Motion, 
from which by a Concatenation of Cauſes re- 
ſults whatever is now done in it. 

When we hear of Occurrences repugnant 
to that known Syſtem of which we are a 
Part, if we believe the Reports of ſuch Oc- 
currences, we ſacrifice an original Revelation, 
which is implanted in our Nature, meaning 
Reaſon or the Power of judging from Ap- 
pearances, to the Inventions of Men. Dr. 
Clarke has affirmed * that here is no ſuch 
Thing as what Men commonly call the Courſe of 
Nature; and he fays the Courſe of Nature, 
iruly and properly ſpeaking, is Nothing elſe but 
the Will of God producing certain Effecis in a 
con; .nued, regular, and uniform, Manner, Here 
he firſt denys the Courſe of Nature, and then 

defines 


* In his Diſcourſe concerning the unchangeable I 
F natural Religion, &c, Prop. 14. 
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defines it. If the Courſe of Nature is the 
Will of God producing certain Effects in a 
continued, regular, and uniform, Manner, 
the Will of God, I fay, producing certain 
Effects in a continued, regular, and uniform, 
Manner, is the Courſe of Nature: what we 
call the Courſe of Nature flows from the Will 
of God, yet the Will of God is not it, but the 
Cauſe of it. Says Clarke, in the fame Pro- 
poſition, if upon any particular Occaſion, we 


ſbould ſee a Stone ſuſpended in the Air, or a 
Man walking upon the Water, without any vi- 


fible Support, a chronical Diſeaſe cured with a 
Word fpeaking, or a dead and corrupted Body 
reſtored to Life in a Moment, we could not 
then doubt but there was an extraordinary In- 
ter poſitian either of God himſelf, in Order to 
fignify his Pleaſure upon that particular Occa— 
ion, or at leaſt of ſome intelligent Agent far 
ſuperior to Man, in Order to bring about ſome 
particular Deſign. Whoever ſhouid ſee fuch 
Wonders could not reſiſt the Conviction of 
his Eyes; but he that ſaw them not has no 
Reaſon to believe the Report of another who 
ſays he ſaw them, becauſe by fuch a Belief 
he would ſacrifice, as I fayed before, an ori- 
ginal Revelation to what he ought to think 
the Inventions of Men; and if the Neceffity 
of Belief is urged by the Reporters, the At- 
tributes of God ſerve for another Criterion to 
judge by: he that is infinitely good and wile 
can not require the ſame Aſſent from thoſe 

I 8 who 
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who did not ſee ſuch Miracles which he 
would from thoſe who did ſee them ; becauſe 
the latter are ſuppoſed to have infallible Con- 
viction, and the other no-Means of knowing 
what they are required to believe. Diſbelief, 
in theſe Caſes, when founded on Reaſon, pro- 
ceeds from a Knowledge of the Nature of 
Things joined to the higheſt Reverence and 
Opinion of God: the Stoics therefore went 
on the moſt ſolid Foundation when they aſ- 
ſerted * that Nothing happens to Man but 
what happens according to the natural Courſe 
of Things, and that both Good and + Evil 
are rationally to be accounted for according to 
the general Syſtem of the Univerſe: and on 
this Foundation the Beautys of Virtue, and 
the Deformitys of Vice, will evidently ap- 
pear, and on the ſame Foundation is God's 
Previdence to be juſtified. 

Without poſitive Ideas fixed to Words, and 
eſpecially to Words of ſuch Importance as 
God, Providence, and Nature, in philoſophi- 
cal Enquirys, we can not communicate Truth; 
and if theſe Definitions are obſerved we ſhall 
never doubt what Ideas, or Meanings, to an- 
nex to theſe Words, Having thus prepared 
the Way, I now proceed to a full Diſcovery 
of the Relations in which we ſtand to God 
and to each other; and I will demonſtrate 
that God requires no more of us than Nature 

requires; 


* Marc. Aurel. Antoninus. B. 5. 
I See Book 8. 
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requires; by which I mean, we have that 
original Revelation in our Nature or Conſtitu- 
tion, which points out to us our whole Duty 
to both God and Man; and this Truth an 
eminent Divine ſtarted in ſome lucid Inter- 
vals, however afterwards he happened to loſe 
Sight of her in his Chaſe: God, fays he *, 
created the Soul of Man not only capable of o} 
finding out the Truth of Things, 2 77 
him with a ſufficient Fegg or Touchſtone to 


diſcover Truth from Falſehood, by a Light ſet 
up in his Underſtanding. 


* Stilling fleet, in his Orig. Sacr. Book 1, Chap. 2. 
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Drecouvnst VIII. 


An Enquiry into Beauty and Perfec- 
tion, containing a Demonſtration 
of our Duty to God and Man, 
with a Diftinftion betwixt Bene- 
volence and Selflove, and a De- 
fence of the moral Doctrine of 
the Stoics againſt Pretenſions 10 
Revelation, proving that God re- 
quires no more of us than Nature 
requires, and that he who departs 
from the Laws of Nature diſobeys 
the Will of God. 


HE great Founder * of the Stoic Sect 

has well obſerved, that the End of 

Man is to live agreeable to the Dictates 
of 


* Mp O- Zyvuv, ev Tw rep: Ayr pn Overws, Te cine 71 
ehν,zſh s ⁰e Th Duet L, one ect dur ApeTyy Lov, ce yup 
Tp% Tavryv yea; y voi. Diog. Laert. in Vita Zenonis. 
We need not doubt that this Paſſage of Zeno, from his 


Treatiſe 


0 
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of Nature, that is according to Virtue, to 
which we are by Nature directed: and my 
principal End in this, and the preceding Diſ- 
courſes, is to prove that God requires no more 
of us than Nature requires, in Order to 
which, as I before obſerved, I muſt diſcover 
what Nature requires of us as we ſtand rela- 
ted one to another, and what Nature tells us 
God requires of us as we ſtand related to | 
him. : 

Before I directly proceed to the moral Re- : 
lation in which we ſtand to God, to each = 
other, and to ourſelves, a ſhort Review of ; 
what I have already demonſtrated, as previ- 
ouſly neceſſary before we come to the laſt 
Point, may help to keep awake the Attention 
of the Reader, and enable him to take in at 
one View the divine Syſtem of Morality and 
Truth, which I have endeavoured to lay be- 


131 fore 


Treatiſe on the Nature of Man, is faithfully tranſmited 
to us by Diogenes Laertius; for we find it thus tranſlated 
by Tully, with little Variation, in the third Book of his 
Offices. Quod ſummum Bonum a Stoicis dicitur, con- 


t venienter Nature vivere, id habet hanc, ut opinor, Sen- 
f tentiam, cum Virtute congruere ſemper : and agreeable 
8 to this Marcus Aurelius Antoninus frequently expreſſes 
c himſelf, as the fundamental Doctrine of the $:oics. Af- 
, ter Zend's Time many ridiculous Superſtitions creeped 
into the Szotc Sect, as appear in many antient VV ritings, 
T3 0 abundantly in Cicero's Treatiſe of the Nature of 
= the Gods, tho the Writings of Epretus and Marcus Au- 
15. relius Antoninus are not tainted with the many Superſti- 
Te tions which ſubjected the Store in Ciceros Treatiſe of the if 
iſe Nature of the Gods to the juſt Ridicule of the Epicu- 0 


Tan, 
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fore him at no ſmall Expence of Thought ; 
and I can not here prefer a better Wiſh than 
that his Pleaſure in reading may be equal to 


| mine in the Meditation thereof. 


I. In the firſt Diſcourſe I have ſhewed the 
Impoſſibility of the Exiſtence of Man with- 
out the Concurrence of an omnipotent Pow- 
er; the Reſult of which Diſcovery is the 
Certainty of the Being of God. 


II. The ſecond Diſcourſe contains a De- 
monſtration of the Attributes of God ; which 
teach us to reject all Reports repugnant to 
them ; and which are infallible Guides to us 
in moral and religious Speculations, 


III. I have proved, in the third Diſcourſe, 
the Eternity of Matter, in Order to ſhew the 
Inconſiſtencys which they run into, who en- 
deavour to add falſe Glory to God, by impu- 


ting to him a Power which even Omnipo- 
tence has not. 


TV. The fourth Diſcourſe contains an En- 
quiry into the Immortality of the Soul ; and 
in it the Expectation of future Rewards is fixed 


on a reaſonable Foundation; they are not in- 


tended to bribe Mankind into Virtue; but 
they are delightful Proſpects which add to 
the Pleaſures of thoſe who are both good 
and happy in this Life; and the Certaint) 

2 therecoſ 
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thereof is the beſt Support to the virtuous 
Wretch in his Hours of Affliction here, 


V. Man is proved, in the fifth Diſcourſe, 
a free Agent; for, if he is not, neither Vir- 
tue nor Vice can be imputed to him. 


VI. As a Conſequence of the free Agency 


of Man, I demonſtrate, in the ſixth Diſ- 


courſe, the Origin of Evil to be the Abuſe 
of Liberty; which is to be avoided by 
ceaſing to cheriſh ſuch Ideas as lead to Evil 


as ſoon as we diſcover the Tendency of thoſe 
Ideas. 


VII. I have fixed, in the ſeventh Diſcourſe, 
what Ideas ought to be annexed to the Words 
God, Providence, and Nature; for without ſuch 
ſettled Ideas our Enquirys are fruitleſs. 


Now I have briefly taken a Review of the 
Heads of my former Demonſtrations, which 
are entirely neceſſary to raiſe and preſerve a 


juſt Reverence in us to the Deity, I hall 


8 which is the chief End of all theſe 
iſcourſes, that God requires no more of us 
than Nature requires, or, in other Words, he 
that pays an Obedience to the Laws of Na- 
ture pays an Obedience to the Laws of God, 


and he that departs from the Laws of Nature 


departs from the Laws of God. 
L 3 Philo- 
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Philoſophers have had their different fa- 


vourite Names for their Criterion which the 
would have received. Truth, the Fitneſs or 
Propriety of T hings, Virtue, and Beauty, have 
all been prefered, each as a Criterion, by 
which we ſhould direct our Judgement: but 
(alas!) how vain, and confuſed, the Endea- 
vours of thoſe who would force a Diſtinction 
where no Difference can be found! What is 
Truth but the Exiſtence of Things as they 
really are? And what is the Fitneſ or Pro- 
priety of Things but the Relation which one 
Thing bears to another conliſtent with Truth? 
And what is Virtue but that which ariſes from 
a Juſtneſs of Action, or a due Obedience 
payed to the Rule of Right, or to Truth? 
And what 1s Beauty but that which ariſes to 
the Mind in exact Proportions, in various 
Shapes, thro the Univerſe? Happyneſs has by 
{ome Sages been propoſed as a Criterion ; but 
that will appear to be only the Conſequence 
of an Obedience payed to Truth, the Fitneſs 
of Things, Virtue, or Beauty. According to 
theſe Definitions are theſe Words uſed by 
me; all which center in one, which is Truth. 

We need not ſcarch far into the Nature 
of Things before we find that Pleaſure is eli- 
gible to all Men, and that Pain is odious 
and what we would all ayoid. The certain 
Knowledge of Pleaſure being defircable, and 
of Pain being hateful, conſtitutes Virtue or 
Vice in our Attempts to communicate one or 


the 
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the other. The Endeavour to communicate 
Pleaſure conſtitutes Virtue ; and the Endeavour 
to communicate Pain conſtitutes Vice or mo- 
ral Evil. If this is not an infallible Truth, 
Society is without a Cement, and all falutary 
Laws for the Preſervation of our Lives and 
Propertys are without a Foundation. A 
Knowledge of the ſure and miſtaken Roads 
to Pleaſure will ariſe from a ſtrict Enquiry 
into the Rectitude and Beauty of Action; 
which will, in a great Meaſure, appear here- 

after in this Diſcourſe. | 
Injuſtice to ourſelves is the Foundation 
of our Injuſtice to other Perſons : this will 
be indiſputable if we nicely examine into an 
Abuſe of our Liberty in ſome few Particu- 
lars; one Inſtance of which I gave in my 
fifth Diſcourſe, ſhewing ſome of the ill Con- 
ſequences, to ourſelves and other Perſons, of 
an inordinate Purſuit of our Paſſions for Wo- 
men: I choſe that Inſtance, becaule, being 
taken from the too frequent Practices of 
Men, it is the more likely to affect the 
Reader; and for the ſame Reaſon I ſhall 
now chuſe another of as familiar a Kind. 
Drunkenneſs not only impairs the Health, 
but weakens the rational Facultys, and ſome- 
times entirely deſtroys them; and what is the 
fatal Conſequence thereof? We thereby 
weaken, and too often totally contound, thoſe 
Facultys, the Support of which is the Sup- 
port of Virtue, and the Ruin of which is 
L 4 the 
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the Fall of Virtue, in us. Without any 
more particular Inſtances, every Man knows, 
either from Experience in himſelf, or Obſer- 
vation on other Men, that Abuſes of the 
Powers of the Mind, ſuch as Appetites irra- 
tionally indulged, and unbounded Paſſions, 
are naturally attended with corporeal Pain, 
and ſuch a Perturbation of Mind as unhin- 
ges our Reaſon, and baniſhes all Senſe of 
Virtue, 

We have proceeded thus far with Nature 
only our Guide; and, if we carry our En- 
quirys farther, we ſhall ſoon find the ſame 
Voice of Nature to be the Voice of God; 
which will demonſtrate theſe Crimes againſt 
ourſelves to be Crimes againſt the Lord of 
the Univerſe, We find ourſelves endowed 
with the Power of diſtinguiſhing Right from 


Wrong; and we likewiſe know that an Obe- 


dience payed to the Rectitude of Action pro- 
motes our own Intereſt and the Intereſt of 
Mankind ; and we are alſo ſure that if we 
deſtroy thoſe Facultys by which we are able 
to diſtinguiſh Right from Wrong, and to 
purſue the Rectitude of Action, we root out 
the beſt Part of our Conſtitution, which God 
implanted in us as the Stam of our Perfec- 
tion, and the Cement of all Society. As we 
know that the right Uſe of our rational 
Powers brings us to the Knowledge of our 
Duty, and as we are ſure that the Know- 
| ledge of our Duty was given to us to di- 


rect 
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rect our Practice thereby, we as certainly 
know that we are guilty of Ingratitude to 
God who gave it, and of Impiety againſt 
him, by deſtroying what he gave us as a ſuffi- 
cient Guide; and which he left to our own 
Choice whether we will follow it or not. 
God, by giving us the Power of ſeeing the 
Rectitude of Action, in Regard to ourſelves, 
for I am not yet ſpeaking of our Relation to 
other Perſons, has given ſufficient Indications 
of his Will towards us, viz, that we ſhould 
uſe the Means for our Preſervation - and when 
we have diſcovered his Will we muſt look on 
it as a Command; after ſuch a Diſcovery is 
made, the Power 1s lodged in us of directing 
our Practice accordingly ; and we act con- 
trary to Truth and Beauty, when we diſobey 
the Will of God in direct Oppoſition to the 
Conviction which reſides in us. Thus we 
find the Will of God appearing from the Na- 
ture of Things; and thence ariſes the indiſ- 
penſable Duty of Man: this is true of our 
Duty to other Perſons, as well as of that 
which more directly concerns ourſelves ab- 
ſtracted from our Relation to other Men. 
The Arguments which I have here uſed, to 
prove that Violence to ourſelves is a Crime 
againſt God, are not confined to the Inſtances 
which I have brought; for every Degree of 
voluntary Violence, from Suicide to the leaſt 
Intemperance, may, by the fame Criterion, 
be proved criminal, tho many Gradations 
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come betwixt. Before I leave the Subject of 
our Duty to ourſelves, I muſt diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the real and miſtaken Road to Plea- 
ſure, While we abulc our Facultys, we loſe, 
what all Men ſcem in Purſuit of, ſubſtantial 
Happyneſs; and, while we catch, in the 
Abuſe of our Facultys, a flecting ſenſual 
Pleaſure, we entail on ourſelves, and often on 
our Poſterity, Miſerys from which there is 
no Refuge on this Side of the Grave. 
2 We have now, by Nature, diſcovered our 
| Duty to ourſelves, abſtracted from our Rela- 
tion to other Perſons ; and from this Duty 
to ourſelves, tho I have not gone thro ever 
Branch thereof, we ſce Part of the Relation 
in which we ſtand to God, that is Part of 
our Duty to him; and by the ſame Clue, if 
we are careful not to loſe our Hold, we ſhall 
diſcover our Duty to each other, and our far- 
ther Duty to God. 
As I have obſerved, in my firſt Diſcourſe, 
] perceive myſelf a Being ſuſceptible of Plea- 
ſure and of Pain; I likewiſe perceive the 
Capacity of enjoying Pleaſure, and feeling 
Pain, to ariſe from the Nature of my Conſti- 
tation in Body and Mind, and from the 
Nature of the Objects about me, which are 
conveyed to my Conſideration by my Senſes, 
and by which my Mind is at ſundry Times 
differently affected. I find myſelf endowed 
with thz Power of reaſoning; by which I 
mean a Power that enables me to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt 
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betwixt Right and Wrong, a Power that ena- 
bles me to judge of the Truth of ſuch Things 
as are reduceable to the Meaſure of human 
Judgement, and which likewiſe enables me 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe Things or Subjects which 
are reduceable to the Meaſure of human 
Judgement from thoſe which are not. From 
this Knowledge of myſelf ariſes my certain 
Knowledge of the human Conſtitution, and 
of my Relation to each other Perſon ; and, 
thus conſtituted, when I feel an Injury vo- 
luntaryly commited on me by another Per- 
ſon, and unprovoked, I know that he has 
done to me that which he would not have 
had me to have done to him : and he having 
voluntaryly inflicted the Injury on me is a 
Proof of his being certain that he has done 
that to me which he would not have had me 
to have done to him: and I likewiſe know 
that if I endeavour to hurt another in his 
Perſon or Property, I ſhall be looked upon 
as a dangerous and unworthy Member of 
human Society, and conſequently, by m 

own ill Behaviour, render myſelf offenſive, 
and my very Being inſecure; on the con- 
trary, if I abſtain from Ill, and embrace 
every Opportunity that offers to eaſe the Milc- 
rys of other Perſons, or to promote their 
Happynels, I thereby render myſelf beloved, 

and conſequently more ſecure than by a dif- 
ferent Behaviour: Abſtinence therefore from 
Ill, and a Readyneſs to do well, are eligible, 
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if conſidered only as Acts of Policy; for 
whatever 1s honeſt and juſt muſt be attend- 
ed * with Profit. Thus, by the Light of 
Nature, we ſee that Acts of Benevolence, 
which I will not yet call Acts of Virtue, are 
preferable if conſidered only in a political 
Light. While I ſpeak in the firſt Perſon, I 
utter the Voice of Reaſon which ſpeaks in 


every Man, tho not always attended to. 


Thus far I have conſidered Man in a poli- 
tical State; I will now view him in his mo- 
ral Capacity; but this Work being ſo well 

rformed in the Writings which are extant 
of thoſe excellent Men ſome of the Szozcs, 
and in thoſe of Tully and Clarke +, the Re- 
tailers and Admirers of their Doctrines, tho 
not profeſſed Stoics themſelves, I ſhall be as 
ſhort on this Head as the Subject will poſ- 
ſibly permit me to be. 

If Perfection is more eligible than Imper- 
lection, if Beauty is more lovely than Defor- 


mity, 


* Quod honeſtum idem juſtum; ex quo efficitur, ut 
quicquid honeſtum fit idem fit utile. Cic. Off. L. 2. Ho- 
neſtum has a ſtronger Meaning than the Engliſh Word 
Honeſty in the common Acceptation of it: the Latins 


meaned by it all that is laudable and beautyful in Ac- 
tion, 


+ Dr. Clarke, in his Diſcourſe concerning the unchange- 
able Obligations of natural Religion, is indebted, nor does 
he endeavour to conceal the Obligation, for many of his 
Arguments to Tully and the Writings of the Stoics ; but, 


when he comes to ſpeak of Revelation, he takes his Leave 


af thoſe wiſe and good Men. 
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mity, Virtue is more eligible and lovely than 
Vice. A juſt Conformity of Action in every 
Man to the Rule of Right would expel Am- 
bition, Tyranny, Murder, Theft, and the 
Train of Evils which attend them, from the 
Globe, and eſtabliſh Concord on the Earth : 
and tho it ſeems morally impoſſible that the 
Hearts of all Men ſhould unanimouſly tend, 
like ſo many mathematical Lines, to a Point, 
yet the Certainty of the Effect, if the Means 
are purſued, makes the Endeavour of one 
ſingle Man againſt a bad World a Virtue: 
but I am aſked, perhaps, in what does this 
Virtue conſiſt? It conſiſts in exerting all the 
Power that is in him to ſubſtitute Beauty for 
Deformity, and Perfection for Imperfection: 
if therefore, as I before ſayed, Beauty is more 
lovely than Deformity, Perfection more eligi- 

ble than Imperfection, Virtue, which contri- 
butes to the Eſtabliſhment of Beauty and 
Perfection in the moral Syſtem, is more love- 
ly and eligible than Vice which is the Blaſter 
of Beauty, and the Deſtroyer of Perfection. 
This Method of Reaſoning, which I owe to 
none but Nature, and which I endeavour to 
adapt to the common Capacitys of Mankind, 
will, I doubt not, be admited as good Logic 
in the Schools: and for the Sake of the Ma- 
jority of my Readers I will inſtance a Caſe 
of a familiar Kind, Let us ſuppoſe an Af- 
ſembly of ſome hundreds of Men, in whom 
is lodged the legiſlative Power of a particular 
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People; and let. us ſuppoſe the Majority to be 
corrupted Miſcreants, ſervile Wretches, for 
the Wages of Improbity, to the Ambition, 
Avarice, or other Paſſions, of one Man; the 
Intent of which ſuperior Villain is to enſlave 
his Country, and aggrandiſe himſelf and Fa- 
' mily, Let us lay down this given Suppoſi- 
tion, and ſuppoſe, I fay, any Nation in this 
unhappy Situation ; and, to ſtrengthen the 
Argument, let us ſuppoſe but one Man in- 
corrupt; will it be leſs a Virtue in that wor- 
thy Man to uſe all the Means in his Power 
to fruſtrate the abominable Machinations of 
the Reſt than if he had Numbers on his 
Side? No: he would be virtuous in uſing all 
the Means in his Power to ſubſtitute Beauty for 
Deformity, and Perfection for Imperfection; 
and Numbers added to his Side would only 
encreaſe the Number of good Men, and not 
add to, or take from, his Virtue. Plato, I 
think, has a Thought like this, but in what 
Part of his Works I have forgot, that the 
Wickedneſs of the World is ſuch that it would 
almoſt force a Man to ſeek a ſafe Covert as 
from a Wreck, and become inactive, for his 
own Safety, in the Storm or Wreck of the 
World. The Soics had always too great a 
Senſe of Virtue to teach, or even inſinuate, 
ſuch an indolent Doctrine: certain it is, as 
I have ſayed before, that, if Beauty is more 
lovely than Deformity, and Perfection more 
eligible than Imperfection, whatever is the 
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Support of Beauty and Perfection muſt be 


more lovely than what is deſtructive of them; 

and an * Abſtinence in any one Man from 
uſing the Means in his Power of promoting 
Beauty and Perfection is a Neglect of his mo- 
ral Duty; for if it is allowed that Beauty is 
more lovely than Deformity, and Perfection 
more eligible than Imperfection, whatever 
promotes Beauty and Perfection muſt like- 
wiſe be allowed more lovely and eligible than 
what deſtroys them; and what promotes 
them I call Virtue, and what deſtroys them 
I call Vice; and he that neglects the Means 
which tend to the Promotion of Beauty and 
Perfection muſt likewiſe be allowed to neglect 
what in itſelf is lovely and eligible, Till Beau- 
ty and Perfection are proved odious, and Defor- 
mity and Imperfection lovely and eligible, theſe 
Arguments will remain valid ; and this would 
be everlaſting Reaſon, even ſuppoſing there 
was Þ+ a fatherleſs World, and a forlorn Nature. 
Let us leave a Deity out of the Queſtion, and 
Beauty ſtill will be Beauty and Perfection 
Perfection, and whatever promotes them pro- 

rtionably lovely. 

Thus far I have conſidered Man in his po- 
litical and moral Capacity, as he ſtands rela- 
ted to the Reſt of Mankind, abſtracted from 


his 


* A weak Writer, one of the apoſtolic Fathers, has 
well ſayed, amidſt an Heap of Rubbiſh, /i ab/tinueris g 
Bono, et id non feceris, peccabis. Hermas in mandat. 

+ The Earl of Shaftesbury's Words. 
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his Relation to God ; and hitherto Nature 
alone aſſures me that Virtue is preferable to 
Vice. I will next conſider him in his religi- 
ous Capacity, as he ſtands related to the De- 
ity; and here I require no other Guide than 
the ſame Clue which I before received from 
the Hand of Nature. As I treat of his Re- 
lation to God, his Duty to Mankind and 
to himſelf will farther appear. 

We find by Nature that God has made 
one general Revelation to Mankind ; that is, 
he has originally implanted in us, as Part of 
our Conſtitution, the Power of judging of 
the Propriety and Impropriety of Action, and 
of the Reverence due to himſelf. This Power 
of judging is from the Appearances of Things; 
and if we ſhould credit any pretended Reve- 
lation of God's Will, without the Means of 
judging from Appearances, we muſt ſacrifice 
the firſt wiſe and unerring Revelation to a 
falſe one. 

As I have, in my two firſt Diſcourſes, de- 
monſtrated the Being and Attributes of God, 
and ] believe in a new and certain Manner, I 
need here only refer the Reader to them, and 

roceed to ſhew that the Vill of God, which 
is diſcoverable by the Light of Nature, ſhould 
be regarded as a Command. Truly and ju- 
diciouſly has Dr. Clarke * obſerved that he 
fame Beauty, the ſame Excellence, the ſame 
Weight 


In his Diſcourſe concerning the unchangeable Obligations 
of natural Religion, Prop. 2. 
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Weight and Importance of the Rules of ever- 
laſting Righteouſneſs, with Regard to which 
God is always pleaſed to make thoſe Rules the 
Meaſure of his own Aclions, prove it impoſſible 
but he muſt likewiſe will and defire that all ra- 
tional Creatures ſhould proportionably make 


them the Meaſure of theirs. As our Idea of 


God is that of an allwiſe, omnipotent, and 
perfect, Being, all his Works, which are the 
Fruits of infinite Wiſdom and Omnipotence, 
muſt likewiſe be perfect; and as he has given 
us the Power, as Part of our Conſtitution, to 
ſee the Rectitude of Action, to diſtinguiſh 
Beauty from Deformity, and as he has like- 
wiſe left us free to direct our Practice there- 
by, he has ſignifyed to us his Will that we 
ſhould govern our Actions by that Rule of 
Right which leads to Beauty and Perfection; 
and he has, by the Liberty granted to us, 
placed the Virtue in ourſelves of purſuing 
that Rule of Right; and the Mill of Goa, 
which is. diſcoverable by the Light of Nature, 
ſhould have the ſame Obedience payed to it 
as if it was a verbal Command from the 
Voice of the Almighty: and whatever weak 
and idle Diſtinctions have been made by ſome 
eminent Churchmen betwixt poſitive and mo- 
ral Dutys, no Dutys ought to be poſitive but 


what are moral, and all moral Dutys are 


poſitive Dutys. 
The Deductions which are to be made 
from the Laws of Nature are various, as are 
M Our 
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our Relations to one another thro the World; 
however, as many are ſtinted in their Prin- 
ciples of Morality, I ſhall make ſome Ob- 
Jervations on univerſal Benevolence, which is 
requiſite to conſtitute a virtuous Character; 
and, in this Enquiry into univerſal Benevo- 
lence, I ſhall make the proper Diſtinction be- 
twixt the benevolent Man and the Selflover, 
Many have centered all Virtue in Selflove, 
ſome with. a Deſign to confound Virtue and 
Vice, and ſome only from an Iguorance of 
the Uſe of Words. An Obediefee payed to 
the Rule of Right certainly advances our 
own Happyneſs; and we can not juſtly be 
ſayed to act conſiſtent with our own Good if 
we depart from the Rule of Right: notwith- 
ſtanding which, Benevolence and Selflove 
have as different Ideas annexed to them, in 
their proper Meanings, as are to Black and 
White. We muſt diſtinguiſh betwixt the 
benevolent Man and the Selflover thus : the 
benevolent Man ſeeks not Pleaſure at the Ex- 
pence of another's Happyneſs, but, on the 
contrary, would deny himſelf a momentary 
ſenſual Pleaſure to extricate another from Mi- 
ſery ; he would not only deny himſelf a Plea- 
ſure, but he would undergo ſome Trouble, 
to make another happy. The Degrees of 
Trouble which a benevolent Man would 
undergo to ſerve other Perſons, and the De- 
recs of Pleaſure of which he would abridge 
Fimfelf we have no Occaſion here to en- 
I quire 
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quire into. The Selflover is a Character di- 
rectly repugnant to this; he is for graſping 
Pleaſure, without regarding the Sufferings of 
another for what he enjoys; he centers all 
Happyneſs in himſelf; he is neither pleaſed 
nor diſpleaſed with the Felicity of another; 
he does not ſo much as give himſelf a Thought 
about it; nor has he a fellow Feeling in the 
Pains of other Men; he views them with the 
fame Indifference with which he does their 
Pleaſure; he is affected by neither the one 
nor the other. This is the juſt Diſtinction 
betwixt the benevolent Man and the Selflover, 
betwixt the good and bad Man : one acts ac- 
cording to the moral Propriety of Nature, 
conſulting the Relation in which he ſtands to 
the Society of which he is a Member, and 
to the general Society of Mankind: the other 
makes himſelf the / Object of Love to 
himſelf, The good and wiſe Man who de- 
nys himſelf Pleaſure, and ſuffers Pain, to ren- 
der himſelf ſerviceable to Mankind, can not 
come under the Denomination of a Selflover ; 
becauſe he is more pleaſed with his Selfdenyal, 
while he purſues the Rule of Right, than in 
gratifying his Appetites and at the ſame Time 
departing from the Rule of Right : his Plea- 
ſure ariſes from acting according to the moral 
Rectitude of Things, and obeying at the 
fame Time the Vill of God which he diſco- 
vers by the Light of Nature. I want not to 
be informed that he who makes the Rule of 
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Right his Rule of Conduct acts conſiſtent 
with his Love to himſelf; but, notwithſtand- 
ing the Cavils of weak and wicked Men, the 
benevolent Man and the Selflover have the 
ſame Difference in the Meaning of the Words 
as is in the two Words Friend and Enemy: 
one has a Regard to the Happyneſs of all 
Mankind, the other to his own only. In this 
Senſe Cicero, who entered as deep into moral 
Obligations as any Man, ſpeaks of univerſal 
Benevolence: hey, ſays he *, who deny that 
Refitude of Action to the whole World, which 
they allow to be due to their own Country, over- 
throw the general Society of human Kind; with 
the Abolition of which, Beneficence, Liberality, 
Goodneſs, and Juſtice, are rooted out; the De- 
ſlroyers of which are guilty of Impiety againſt 
God: and this Reaſoning Dr. Clarke judi- 
ciouſly uſes tho in other Words; and, as that 
great Divine obſerves in the ſame Propoſition, 
ſpeaking of the Law of Reaſon, this is that 
Law of Nature, which, being founded on the 
eternal Reaſon of T hings, ts as abſolutely unal- 
terable as natural Good and Evil, as mathema- 
tical or arithmetical Truths, To this univer- 


ſal 


* Qui autem Civium Rationem dicunt habendam, ex- 
ternorum negant, hi dirimunt communem humani Ge- 
neris Societatem; qua ſublata, Beneficentia, Liberalitas, 
Bonitas, Juſtitia funditus tollitur ; que qui tollunt, etiam 
adverſus Deos immortales impii judicandi ſunt, Of. 
Lib. 3. 0 


+ In his Difcourſe concerning the unchangeable Obliga- 
tient of natural Religion. Prop. I. 
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ſal Law of Reaſon and of Nature, which is 
the Law of God, all moral Propoſitions are 
reduced. | 

I have now demonſtrated that all the Know- 
ledge which can poſſibly be had of our Rela- 
tion to God, to Mankind, and to ourſelves, 
is diſcoverable by the original Revelation which 
God has implanted in our Conſtitution, that 
is the Power of diſtinguiſhing Right from 
Wrong ; and therein I have proved that God 
requires no more of us than Nature requires. 
Let us aſk ourſelves what God requires of us? 
The reaſonable anſwer will be, that he re- 
quires our Obedience to his Will, by making 
the Rule of Right our Rule of Action; and 
Nature, by which we diſcover the Will of 
God, requires the ſame: ſo God requires no 
more of us than Nature requires. Virtue 
and Vice conſiſt in paying Obedience to, or 
departing from, what we know to be the 
Rule of Right, which is the ſame as obeying 
or diſobeying the Will of God; and every 
Man, who is not a mad Man or an Ideot, 
knows the Rule of Right, and knowing it 
knows the Purſuit of it to be his Duty, tho 
one Man can refine on it more than another 
and every Man is free to chuſe whether he 
will purſue it or not. 

Now I have ſhewed that God requires no 
more of us than Nature requires, I proceed 
to ſhew more largely that he that departs 
from the Laws of Nature diſobeys the Will 
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of God: whoever believes any Reports, deli- 
vered under a religious Pretence, repugnant 
to the known Laws of Nature, diſobeys the 
Will of God, by ſacrificing the original Re- 
velation which God implanted in him to an 
Impoſture; and whatever is related as coming 
from God, for which are no Phænomena in 
Nature leading to a Demonſtration, ſhould 
be rejected as falſe and impious, as an Im- 
poſture, demanding our Aſſent, repugnant to 
the Laws of Nature, and in Diſobedience to 
the Will of God. 

Dr. Clarke underſtood the Stoics, he ſaw 
their Beautys, and judiciouſly tranſplanted 
them into his own Writings; but, as I be- 
fore obſerved in a Note, when he comes to 
ſpeak. of Revelation, he takes his Leave of 
thoſe wiſe and good Men. As this eminent 
Man 1s juſtly ranked in the firſt Claſs of 
learned Divines, a Confutation of what he 
has advanced againſt the Evidence and Au- 
thority of the Stoics and other ethic Writers, 
and for the Neceſſity of Revelation, may be 
looked upon as an Anſwer to all the Advo- 
cates for the latter, ſince moſt are acknow- 
ledged to be inferior, and none allowed to 
be ſuperior, to him. He fays * that heir 
Doctrine, (the Doctrine of the Stoics, &c.) in 
great Meaſure, dyed with them, not having 
any ſufficient Evidence or Authority to ſupport 
it. The Reader muſt take Notice that this 
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is only an Affirmation ; in Anſwer to which 
I affirm that the Stoics had the beſt Evidence, 
and the greateſt Authority, for their Doc- 
trine, which could be had; they had Truth, 
the Fitneſs of Things, Virtue, and Beauty, 
on their Side: the happy Conſequences of a 
virtuous Life, and the miſerable Effects of 
Vice, were Evidences for them, the ſtrongeſt 
Evidences which could be had or were requi- 
red; and theſe are eternal Evidences, ſuch as 
will not ſuffer their Doctrines, their moral Doc- 
trines, to dy, unleſs an Age of impenetrable Stu- 
pidity, thro the World, ſhould ſuffer them to 
periſh, or unleſs Superſtition, which is more 
dangerous, ſhould deſtroy them, as it already has 
many valuable Pieces. A Miracle wrought by 
Zeno, Epictetus, or Marcus Aurelius Antont- 
nus, would not have made their Doctrines 
truer than they are without a Miracle. They 
could eaſyly, had they an Inclination, have 
came with a Falſehood in their Lips, and 
fayed that God appeared to them, and dic- 
tated the Words which they wrote ; but they 
were too wiſe and too good to endeavour to 
corroborate their DoEtrines with a Ly; they 
appealed to the natural Facultys of the Mind, 
well knowing that ſound Reaſon and Virtue 
required no diſhoneſt Aids. What have thoſe 
Perſons done who have pretended immediate 
Revelation, and reported Miracles of other 
Men? Inſtead of laying down a fine rational 
Syſtem of Religion, they have confuſedly 
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heaped together ſeveral ſurpriſing and incon- 
ſiſtent- Tales in_ the hiſtorical Part of their 
Writings ; and their Doctrines conſiſt of 
Scraps and Sayings, which have little more 
Connection with each other than the com- 
mon Adagia of an Age bave with one another, 

Dr. Clarke ſays * that the antient moral 
Philoſophers, tho they knew the Propriety of 
Virtue, were ignorant of the Manner in 
which God would be worſhiped, and what 
Satisfaction he required for Sins, which could 
not be known by the Light of Nature. Thoſe 
Philoſophers knew the Propriety and Beauty 
of Virtue; they knew the Neceſſity of an 
Adoration, and grateful Acknowledgement of 
Favours, to Gad; and this Knowledge the 
Light of Nature dictated to them; and if 
any Man, under a Pretence to Revelation, 
ſhould injoin the Neceſſity of a trumpery 
Heap of Ceremonys, and of a Belief in cer- 
tain Articles, which have no Connection with 
Reaſon, and conſequently do not concern ra- 
tional Creatures, Reaſon teaches us to pity 
the miſtaken Wretches who ſuffer themſelves 
to be deluded, and at the ſame Time to ſmile 
at their ridiculous Follvs, 

The ſame learned Divine inſiſts + on the 
Truth of Revelation from the Want of it to 
reform Mankind. This Argument I have 


throughly anſwered in the preceding Part of this 


Diſcourſe; in which I have ſhewed the Suffi- 
ciency 
* Prop. 6. ＋ Prop. 7. 
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ciency of human Reaſon to bring us to Beau- 
ty and Perfection of Action: and ſuppoſing 
we grant the Want of it, are Men leſs adul- 
terous, leſs prone to lying, thieving, and 
murdering, than before? No. Moreover, 
the Argument-for Revelation, founded on the 
Want of it, ſerves Mahomet as much as it 
does any other Author of a new Religion, 
His Argument for the Chriſtian “ Diſpen- 
ſation, from the Excellence of the Doctrine, 
is no Argument for the extraordinary divine 
Authority thereof, even ſuppoſing the Doc- 
trine as excellent as he ſays it 1s: if the Doc- 
trines of Morality therein contained are ſuch 
as human Reaſon is capable of furniſhing us 
with, where is the Neceſſity for Revelation? 
And if they are ſuch as Reaſon can not com- 
prehend, they do not, as I ſayed before, con- 
cern rational Creatures, 

I ſhall here examine into but one more 
Paſſage of the Writings of this learned Di- 
vine; which contains a Doctrine that appears 
to me as repugnant to the Attributes of God 
as poſſibly any Doctrine can be; and I ap- 
peal to the Lord of all Worlds, the great 
Searcher of all Hearts, as a Witneſs of the 
Truth, when I declare that the moſt zealous 
Veneration for his Character makes me ihud- 
der at the Prophaneneſs of the abominable 
and impious Doctrine into which I am now 
entering on a ſhort Enquiry, Dr, Clarke's 

Words 
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Words are theſe: * that the Prayers of finful 
and depraved Creatures, fincerely repenting, 
ſhould be offered up to God, and become preva- 
lent with him, thro and by the Interceſſion of a 
Mediator, is very conſonant to right and unpre- 
Judiced Reaſon. How conſonant this Doctrine 
is te right and unprejudiced Reaſon will appear 
from an impartial Examination into the Ideas 
which we muſt neceſſaryly annex to a Me- 
diator, and to the Being to whom Media- 
tion is made. The Idea which we muſt 
annex to a Mediator is that of a Being 
making Interceſſion to another Being for a 
third Being or Number of Beings. The 
Idea which we muſt annex to the Being to 
whom Interceſſion is made is that of a Be- 
ing who wants both Intelligence and Advice. 
If- God is infinitely knowing, as he really is, 
what Neceſſity for a Mediator to inform him 
of any Thing? If he is infinitely wiſe, as 
he really is, what Neceſſity for a Mediator 
to admoniſh him how to act; Moreover, if 
he is infinitely good, as he really is, what 
Neceſſity for a Mediator to intreat for Mercy? 
Let us next enquire after the Mediator, who 
is he? Did God create a Mediator to inter- 
cede to himſelf, from a Conſciouſneſs of his 
own Defects? Og did a Mediator ſpring into 
Life and Immortality by his own Power, to 
intercede to God? Impious Doctrine! And 
derogatory from every Attribute of the Deity ! 

God 
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God knows our Wants without a Mediator to 
inform him, and has Wiſdom ſufficient to 
judge of what is fit, thro the unbounded 
Univerſe, without a Mediator to adviſe him, 
and has Goodneſs to act according to the ever- 
laſting Rule of Righteouſneſs, without a Me- 
diator to intreat him: the only Mediator 
therefore is an upright Heart, and the Con- 
ſciouſneſs of a well ſpent Life. 
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